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BY THE YEW HEDGE. 


Up and down the terrace pacing, where the 
winter sunlight glowed, 

And the sound of falling waters timed my foot- 
steps as I trode, 

Pacing where the tall yew hedges kept the 
bitter blast away, 

And the noontide smiled like summer on the 
January day. 


Up and down the terrace pacing, for a musing 
hour alone, 

While the river’s music mingled with the baf- 
fled east wind’s moan ; 

And a presence seemed beside me, very close 
and very dear, 

A strong hand my hand was clasping, a low 
voice was in my ear. 


Words of counsel, words of comfort, words of 
dear companionship, 

And the blue eyes spoke as softly as the mobile 
eager lip; 

Hope grew brighter, grief grew sweeter, doubt, 
ashamed, shrank quite away, 

As we = paced on together in the January 

ays ; ; 


Swift and sweet the moments passed me, as 
the sunshine paled o’erhead, 

And to common life returning, fell the slow 
reluctant tread ; 

Yet my hushed heart from its commune, pa- 
tience, strength, and courage drew; 

And north skies with southern splendor gilded 
all the darkling yew. 

All The Year Round. 


WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP HER DEAD. 


THEY tell us with the quiet voice 

Of perfect faith, and hope, and trust, 

That on the day when Christ shall come 

To bid his chosen ones rejoice, 

To breathe new life in death’s dark dust, 

To give new speech where death struck dumb, 
Fiom out the sad sea’s restless bed, 

Shall rise once more the hidden dead. 


They tell us this with upraised eyes, 

That gaze beyond the present’s woe, 

And whisper of a Heaven and God, 

Draw pictures of star-laden skies, 

Where angels wander to and fro. 

When those now ’neath the churchyard sod, 
Will rise from out their dreary bed, 

The day the sea gives up her dead. 


Yet will they raise once more the past, 

Or give me back the faith that died, 

Or breathe new breath in love’s dead breast ? 
What for the love that did not last? 





What for the days, when side by side 
We wandered on, nor thought of rest, 
Will these arise and leave their bed, 
The day the sea gives up her dead? 


Ah, nevermore ! dead joy is dead, 

The sunshine dead ne’er smiles again, 

’Tis evening gathers on the shore, 

Our kiss was kissed, our words were said. 

Naught lasts for e’er save sin and pain, 

Love dead, is dead forevermore, 

Silent he lies, in his cold bed, 

Though all life’s seas gave up their dead ! 
All The Year Round. 


IN SARK. 


ABREAST and ahead of the sea is a crag’s front 
. cloven asunder 
With strong sea-breach and with wasting of 
winds whence terror is shed 
As a shadow of death from the wings of the 
darkness on waters that thunder 
Abreast and ahead. 


At its edge is a sepulchre hollowed and hewn 
for a lone man’s bed, 

Propped open with rock and agape on the sky 
and the sea thereunder, 

But roofed and walled in well from the wrath 
of them slept its dead. 


Here might not a man drink rapture of rest, or 
delight above wonder, 
Beholding, a soul disembodied, the days and 
the nights that fled, 
With splendor and sound of the tempest around 
and above him and under, 
Abreast and ahead. 


Academy. 


SONG. 
(Air: Treue Liebe. — Thuringian Volkslied.) 

RinG’D with blue mountains 

Oft, when a little lad, 

Dreamed I of something glad 
Hidden beyond ; 

Ships and the shining sea, 

Towns and towers haunted me; 

Dreams made me glad —and sad ; 
Life \ay beyond! 


Ring’d with blue welkin, 

Oft now, as when a lad, 

Dream I of something glad 
Hidden beyond ; 

Something I cannot see 

Haunts and entices me ; 

Dreams make me glad — and sad ; 
What lies beyond ? 

Good Words. WILLIAM CANTON, 


Londo 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
LORD LAWRENCE.* 

On the 4th of July, 1857, amid the 
crash of the enemy’s near artillery, and 
the incessant roll of musketry, the spare 
and shattered frame that had encased the 
ardent soul of Henry Lawrence was com- 
mitted to earth, with hasty prayers, within 
the beleaguered lines of Lucknow Resi- 
dency. Three weeks later, ignorant of 
the calamity, the Court of Directors, with 
the crown’s approval, named the same 
Henry Lawrence as provisional successor 
of the governor general, Lord Canning. 

Twenty-two years later, almost to a day, 
on the sth of July, 1879, Henry Law- 
rence’s younger brother John, after hav- 
ing filled for the usual term of years that 
great office to which Henry had been des- 
ignated, was laid in the nave of West- 
minster with all the solemn glories of mu- 
sic and lofty ritual, and amid such a depth 
of emotion, and such a crowd of mourn- 
ers, as no funeral for well-nigh forty years 
had evoked or assembled. No royal 


prince took part, unless by proxy, in the 


last tribute to the man who had done more 
than any other, dead or living, to preserve 
India to the crown of England ; but states- 
men and soldiers of renown, and old com- 
rades who had borne by his side the bur- 
den and heat of the day, now supported 
his pall, and carried the symbols of his 
honors. 

An old Arab traveller in India tells that, 
when a king in that country died, there 
were certain persons bound to him by 
special ties of devotion, who cast them- 
selves upon his funeral pyre. These were 
styled the faithful lieges of the king, 
whose life was their life, whose death was 
their death. That is not the custom now, 
Indian or Anglo-Indian. But Lord Law- 
rence’s biographer, in speaking of the 
elder brother’s unique power of attracting 
and influencing men through the heart, 
says that he was a man for whom (as sober 
persons, knowing whereof they spoke, had 
repeatedly told him) not one only but a 
dozen men in the Punjab wouid have 
been prepared to die. And we believe 


* Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith, 
M.A., iate Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
London, 1883. 
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that, at least in later years, something 
similar might have been said of John. 

Eleven years ago the “Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence ” was issued in two vol- 
umes from two very different pens. The 
first, by Sir Herbert Edwardes, was writ- 
ten as it were from within; full of broth- 
erly, almost filial, affection; the work of 
a friend and disciple; hearty to the utter- 
most, but failing perhaps at times in 
taste; and recalling to some Jong memo- 
ries the “early decorated” style, which 
was well known in the local press of 
upper India, before Edwardes’s courage 
and genius snatched those opportunities 
which made him famous in England at 
eight-and-twenty. The second volume 
was by the late Mr. Herman Merivale, 
whose destiny it was, — a singular destiny 
for one so accomplished, — to finish up 
the stories left half told by other men. 
The volume was not by any means inap- 
preciative of its subject, but it was writ- 
ten critically and from without. Those 
who knew India, and loved Henry Law- 
rence, preferred Edwardes’s contribution 
with all its faults. Many others, however, 
doubtless assigned the palm to Merivale’s 
chaster style and better knowledge of the 
world, and to that calmer review, which 
sometimes jarred on the sympathies of 
the former class of readers, by its tone as 
of one regarding Sir Henry not merely 
from without, which was inevitable, but (as 
it seemed) also from a higher level, which 
was inexcusable. 

Some months after the funeral at West- 
minster, when it became known that the 
widow of Lord Lawrence had committed 
the task of writing her husband’s history 
to a Harrow master—to one who had 
never seen India—there were grievous 
misgivings and great searchings of heart 
among the Anglo-Indian legions. Itis no 
purpose of this review to add an essay on 
Lord Lawrence to the many (some of them 
most able and worthy) which appeared 
four years ago; but we desire to show, so 
far as our space and ability permit, what 
the book is like. In three years Mr. 
Bosworth Smith has carried through a 
work representing an enormous amount of 
toil. In spite of an inevitable slip now 
and then —but rarely of moment — his 








work shows a great readiness in transfer- 
ring himself to an Indian atmosphere, a 
wonderful mastery of the mass of neces- 
sary reading, a great power of assimilating 
Indian matter, as well as of realizing the 
men, the moral scenery, and the subjects, 
of which he hadtotreat. And though the 
book contains nearly twelve hundred 
pages, it is marvellously readable; and 
one who is neither a lover of contempo- 
rary history, nor tolerant of prolixity, has 
not found, nor has he skipped, a tedious 
page. It is not in the nature of things 
possible, that a work which intersects so 
many fields and touches so many complex 
events, actors in which survive on every 
side, should fail to call up a hundred 
questions, and be open to serious correc- 
tions. These will, we trust, be well 
weighed and profited by. For the book, 
take it all in all, is a noble one, and we 
believe that it will live. It is not of that 
easy writing, which makes such hard read- 
ing to some of us; the style is vivid but 
scholarly, and sparsely gemmed with apt 
and scholarly quotation. It is usually re- 
strained even in its fire, when the writer 
glows with admiration of his hero or of 
the faithful iieges, or in wrath against 
cruelty, injustice, or insincerity. There 
is nothing of the mannerism which lat- 
terly threatened to swallow up everything 
else in the Indian histories of Sir John 
Kaye — nothing save this, that our author 
has borrowed that writer’s fashion of con- 
stantly calling each character in his narra- 
tive, unless he be a governor-general, or 
in his estimation a black sheep (or both 
in one) — by his simple baptismal name. 
This jars on our old-fashioned taste, and 
we long for that ancient dignity of history, 
which gave men their due style, or dis- 
pensed with the pranomen altogether. 
Lut the book, as a whole, does not fail of 
dignity. 

Witnessing its successful achievement, 
22d considering how destitute the author 
was of local “ experience,” we are apt to 
think that he might have been less hard 
upon Lord Lytton, who, he tells us, threw 
local experience to the dogs, and would 
none of it! Lord Lytton’s name brings up 
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exceptional acerbity with which the au- 
thor regards all who have in any manner 
abetted Afghan war. Indeed, with an 
Afghan war looming astern and ahead, 
almost from end to end of the history, we 
feel like the night-passenger in a scantily 
lighted street, who, as he goes on from 
lamp-post to lamp-post, is chased by the 
lengthening shadows from behind, until 
these cross and blend with the deepening 
shadows from before. On this matter we 
must touch hereafter, however slightly ; 
but we would rather expatiate on ground 
less poached by the hoof of party, and 
treat at greatest length that which is least 
familiar in Lawrence’s history. 

We began with Henry. It is indeed 
hardly possible to speak of one brother 
without thinking of the other. The bands 
that united, and the forces that disjoined 
these twin stars, their contrasts and re- 
semblances, have a strong fascination for 
the author; he recurs to the subject again 
and again. To it we also shall necessa- 
rily recur. 

Edwardes has told us of the rugged 
and frugal upbringing of the Lawrences. 
It would be hard to conceive of a more 
fitting father for such sons than Colonel 
Alexander Lawrence, whose youth and 
prime had been full of hard service and 
gallant deeds, leaving him for memorial 
and reward a body worn with wounds and 
toil, the price of his commission, and a 
pension of too/.; a pittance, he grimly 
remarked, that would do little more than 
pay his doctors. The income of this 
somewhat wayward and impracticable vet- 
eran was, however, augmented more than 
once, not without importunity on his part, 
both by the crown and the Company. 

The mother, a Knox, claiming collateral 
descent from the great John, is less dis- 
tinctly brought before us. But, we are 
told, she prided herself on her descent; 
and, simple, thrifty, homely, God-fearing, 
as she was, her relation to the reformer 
was not that of blood alone. 

Before Colonel Lawrence left the army, 
the household was migratory; and their 
quarters were at Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
when John, the sixth son and eighth child, 





what to many of us detracts most from 
our enjoyment of the book; namely, the 


/was born, March 4th, 1811. The elder 
‘ boys had been sent toa school at London- 
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derry (now known as Foyle College), then 
under a maternal uncle. The selection 
probably had nothing to do with the stir- 
ring associations of Derry, to which the 
biographer more than once refers, but 
much with the fact that the boys, being 
the master’s nephews. could remain the 
whole year, or, in other words, were to 
have no holidays, a state of things which 
John Lawrence himself strove to repro- 
duce with his Punjab “ boys” of after 
years. 

At twelve John in turn passed to his 
uncle’s at Foyle. And it is worthy of re- 
mark that this small Ulster school should 
have sent to India, within the limits of 
one generation, men of such note as Lord 
Gough, Sir Robert Montgomery, and the 
three Lawrences (Sir George, Sir Henry, 
and Sir John). 

We may here appropriately introduce 
an anecdote of later days. Two Simp- 
sons, twin brothers, in very humble cir- 
cumstances, had been ushers at Foyle. 
On Christmas-day, 1851,* the three mem- 
bers of the Punjab Board of Administra- 
tion had eaten their dinner together at 
the old Residency House of Anarkalli. 
There had been a brief silence, when Sir 
Henry turned abruptly to Jokn and said: 
“] wonder what the two poor old Simpsons 
are doing at this moment, and whether 
they have had any better dinner than 
usual!” 


After a few remarks had been made upon 
the singular coincidence, that the three men 
who had been at school together as boys so 
many years back, now found themselves asso- 
ciated together once more as the rulers of the 
Punjab, Henry Lawrence, with the impulsive 
generosity which formed so prominent a part 
of his character, exclaimed, “I'll tell you what 
we will do. The Simpsons must be very old, 
and I should think nearly blind; they cannot 
be well off ; let us each put down so/. and send 
it to them to-morrow as a ‘ Christmas-box from 
a far-off land, with the good wishes of three of 
their old pupils, now members of the Punjab 
Board of Administration at Lahore.’” “ All 
right,” said John, “ I'll give 507.” “ All right,” 
said Montgomery, “I’il give another!” ... 
The subject was nearly forgotten, when one 
morning, amongst the pile of letters brought in 


* The book says 1850, but Montgomery was not then 
a member of the Board. 
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by the dawk, there was one bearing an Irish 
post-mark. It was from the old Simpson 
brothers at Londonderry. The characters 
were written in a tremulous hand, and in many 
places were almost illegible from the writer’s 
tears... . It began: “ My dear, kind boys ;” 
but the pen of the old man had afterwards 
been drawn through the word “boys,” and 
there had been substituted for it the word 
“friends.” It went on to thank the donors, in 
the name of his brother as well as of himself, 
for their most generous gift, which, he said, 
would go far to keep them from want during 
the short time that might be left to them; but 
far above the actual value of the present, was 
the preciousness of the thought that they had 
not been forgotten by their old pupils, in what 
seemed to be the very high position to which 
they had risen. He did not know what the 
“ Board of Administration” meant, but he felt 
sure it was something very important ; and he 
added in a postscript to his letter, with child- 
like simplicity, that he had looked out the 
Punjab in “the old school atlas,” which they 
had so often used together, but he could not 
find either it or Lahore! “Oh,” said Sir 
Henry, when he came to this part in the letter, 
to his friend Dr. Hathaway, “ if you could only 
see, as I can see it now, that grimy old atlas, 
grown still more grimy by its use during the 
thirty years which have passed since I knew 
it, and the poor old fellow trying to find in it 
what it does not contain!” (Vol. i., pp. 371, 
372.) 


As regards Lawrence’s school expe- 
riences, it is recorded that on first going 
to school at Bristol he was nicknamed 
“ Paddy,” and received many kicks in the 
character of an Irishman; whilst at Foyle 
he was called “ English John,” and re- 
ceived many (probably many more) as be- 
ing an Englishman! Indeed Henry also, 
writing to Major George Broadfoot in 
1845, says: ‘My education consisted in 
kicks; I was never taught anything, — 
no, not even at Addiscombe.” * 

Hardly as Colonel Lawrence thought 
his services had been requited, it would 
seem that fora soldier with sonumerous a 
family provision came abundantly, though 
the manna did not fall from the expected 
quarter. Of his seven sons, five, #¢., all 
who survived the age of eighteen, found 
careers in the Indian service through the 
friendship of one worthy director, Mr. 


* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, vol. i., p. 30. 
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John Hudleston, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice. Whatever arguments may be alleged 
for the modern competitive system (and 
after all is said, the great argument lies in 
its being the inevitable companion of de- 
mocracy), it will hardly live to vaunt a 
better result than Mr. Hudleston con- 
tributed to the good of his country in the 
nomination of those five brothers. 

A living Church dignitary is said to 
boast that he in truth saved India, though 
he never saw it! For Dean Merivale was 
offered, and declined, the nomination to 
Haileybury which, on his refusal, fell to 
John Lawrence. The latter would have 
been a soldier, like his three elder broth- 
ers: “A soldier I was born, and a soldier 
I will be!” said he rebelliously. And 
indeed, twenty-seven years later, Henry 
Lawrence, when making way for John as 
head of the Punjab Administration, wrote : 
“ My brother will, I think, do very well, 
but it is because he is in heart and action 
more of a soldier than half the men who 
wear red coats.” * The calm counsel and 
influence of their sister Letitia prevailed 
with John, and he went to Haileybury. 
That he did not make much impression 
on the heads of the college, is clear from 
the recollection of contemporaries. Mr. 
J. H. Batten tells how in 1857 he visited 
old Dr. Le Bas, who had been dean in 
their time, and having enabled him to 
identify the John Lawrence, then so much 
in the mouths of men, with the tall Irish- 
man who had distinguished himself by 
making Orange bonfires on the grassplot, 
the venerable man drily asked, “ But what 
has become of all our good students ?” 

In September, 1829, John Lawrence 
sailed for India, in company with his 
brother Henry, five years his senior, who 
was returning from sick-leave. Friendly 
prophets had predicted distinction for 
Henry, none for John. After a time of 
illness, home-sickness, and depression, in 
Calcutta, he was posted to Delhi at his 
own request, and thenceforward we hear 
no more of depression. 

The “ Delhi Territory,” as it was called, 
came into our hands after Lord Lake’s 
victories in 1803. It was up to 1832 a 
“non-regulation province,” and formed the 
extreme north-west “march” of British 
India. In condition, memories, and sur- 


vivals, no province remained within such a | 
measurable distance of the India of 1783-| 


1803, when its unhappy plains were swept 
over, this way and that way, by the cavalry 
of rival Mahratta powers, Mogul and Ro- 


* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, vol. ii., p. 202. 
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hilla horsemen, or campos and pultuns 
(battalions) under European adventurers, 
Frenchmen, Savoyards, Germans, Nea- 
politans, English, Scotch, and Irish, usu- 
ally in the service of native princes, but 
sometimes for their own hands, and al- 
ways leaving anarchy behind. But fortu- 
nately, over much of this region, where 
the old village community survived, things 
went on in isolated organisms; the peas- 
antry continuing to till their fields, and to 
deposit their quota with the master for 
the time being, as if it were a natural 
secretion. 

Many whom Lawrence must have known 
well at Delhi had been already grown men 
when, in the palace there, the treacherous 
ruffian Ghol4m Kadir gouged out the eyes 
of the emperor Shah ’Alam with his dag- 
ger. Others must have been past middle 
age when George Thomas, an Irishman 
from Tipperary, fought and /oofed his way 
to an independent principality at Hansi, 
and with his ten battalions and sixty 
pieces of artillery, after repeatedly “ bat- 
ing the Sikhs,” (like the “Old Tippe- 
rary” of later days *) had got within four 
marches of Lahore, where he intended to 
plant the capital of his future empire, 
when he was recalled to defend his nest 
against Perron’s Mahrattas, and to termi- 
nate his brief career of power. Hansi in 
Lawrence’s own day was the headquarters 
of the gallant James Skinner, Svkander 
Sahib as the natives called him —the 
half-caste son of a Scotch subaltern and 
a Rajpoot girl (the captive of his spear) — 
who had himself fought for years in the 
Mahratta ranks, but was now the trusted 
and honored commander of a brigade of 
“irregular horse,” which formed the orig- 
inal pattern of those famed Indian cavalry 
of our own day, whose sabres have flashed 
to good purpose from “ Cambalu, seat of 
Cathayan Can,” to “great Alcairo.” Such 
memories, and the close neighborhood of 
quasi-independent States, with the pres- 
ence of the mogul’s court and the great 
city, all tended to produce a variety of life 
and of lawlessness, far beyond what was 
to be found nearer the heart of British 
rule. Theassistants of the resident were 
liable to be employed on any kind of duty 
within the great frontier province, and 
their experience was apt to be of a 
strangely varied and invigorating kind. 
After a longish apprenticeship at Delhi, 
Lawrence was placed in acting charge of 
the district of Paniput, forming that north- 
ern part of the territory, on the plains of 


* Lord Gough was so called. 
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which the fate of upper India has often 
been fought out, from the mythic war of 
Pandus and Kurus down to the crushing 
Mahratta defeat by the Afghans in 1761. 

The three or four years that Lawrence 
passed at Paniput, almost constantly in 
solitude as regards European companion- 
ship, were probably the most important of 
his hfe in the making of the man. His 
work there is admirably depicted in a 
contribution too terse for abridgement, 
made by Mr. Charles Raikes to the pages 
of his triend’s “ Life.” 

When he came to Engiand on furlough, 
still a young man, it is said that he used 
to pour forth a continuous flow of stories 
of his hairbreadth escapes and adventures 
during those early years; and in later 
days, at Southgate or Brocket Hall, it 
was the Sunday evening’s treat of his 
children to hear one of those stirring 
stories. The mention of them would have 
been tantalizing if left thus vague. But, 
as the author says, appropriately to his 
former character of biographer of Mo- 
hammed : * — 


When, after the death of the Arabian 
prophet, disputes arose as to the meaning of a 
Sura, recourse was had to “the breasts of the 
faithful,” and there a satisfactory answer or 
explanation was often found, From “the 
breasts of the faithful” scattered everywhere 
. - . Lhave gathered up such fragments as I 
could of the history of his earlier and more ad- 
venturous career; and from these, as well as 
from my own recollections of his conversation, 
and from five or six stories, which, shortly after 
his marriage, with the aid of his ever-ready 
and faithful helper, he himself committed to 
writing, I am able to give some slight idea of 
the dauntless tracker of criminals, of the 
“mighty hunter before the Lord,” of the giant 
in strength and in courage, in roughness and 
in kindliness, in sport and in work, which John 
Lawrence then was. (Vol. i., pp. 65, 66.) 


Fortunate above all has been the pres- 
ervation of those stories which he com- 
mitted to writing, not merely for their 
substantial interest (and such illustrations 
of the real peasant life of India are very 
rare), but as showing how admirably this 
man could write when he braced himself 
to do it, and did not dash off his say 
“in shirt sleeves” as to expression and 
grammar. One most striking story told 
here is that of his arresting ‘ red-hand ” 
a murderer whose crime had been com- 
mitted at the magistrate’s own gate at 


* We may note that Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘* Mo- 
hammed and Mohammedanism” was reviewed in the 
Quarterly Review for January, 1877, by the lamented 
Prof. E. H, Palmer. 
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Paniput. It shows both his prompt ac- 
tion and his ready wit, but it is too 
long for abridgement. Another remark- 
able story, which must also be read in 
the original, is that of his tracking the 
murderer of his friend William Fraser, 
commissioner of Delhi, who was shot, one 
evening whilst riding home, by an emis- 
sary of the Naw4b Shamsuddfn of Feroze- 
pore (south of Delhi), in March, 1835. 

William Fraser, a younger brother of 
the well-known traveller James Baillie 
Fraser, was a remarkable person. Dur- 
ing the settlement of the hill provinces, 
taken from the Goorkhas in 1815, Fraser 
was commissioner in charge. Ly nature 
a soldier of the most chivalrous stamp, 
he had been twice wounded in the assaults 
of Kalanga (where Sir R. Gillespie fell), 
and he succeeded in persuading Lord 
Hastings to give him military rank. The 
rank of major was conferred upon him, 
in Skinner’s Horse, with which corps he 
had been much associated, and the efomy- 
mus of which was his bosom friend. And 
from 1816 to his death we find in the 
Bengal Army List the name of the civilian 
William Fraser as “major with local 
rank,” in Skinner’s corps; the only exam- 
ple probably of such a position in the 
annals of British India. Fraser’s was 
no nominal soldiering; whenever the yel- 
low brigade took the field, their major 
went with them; thus he was present, 
and again wounded, before Bhurtpore in 
1825-26. He was probably the most fa- 
mous sportsman of upper India; and was 
noted for repeatedly engaging the lion 
(which then still survived in the western 
parts of the Delhi territory) or the tiger, 
on horseback with spear and sword only. 
Skinner erected a grandiose marble mon- 
ument to his friend in Delhi church, after- 
wards destroyed by the mutineers. On 
it were carved two lions couchant, and 
some Persian verses, with these English 
lines: — ; 


Deep beneath this marble stone 

A spirit kindred to our own 

Sleeps in Death’s profound repose, 
Freed from human cares and woes: 
Like us his heart, like ours his fame ; 
He bore on earth a gallant name, 
Friendship gives to us the trust 

To guard the hero’s honored dust. 


Had the sentiment of these lines, as- 
cribed to Skinner himself, been graven in 
Greek beside a Thessalian fountain, in- 
stead of simple English rudely carved by 
a Delhi stone-cutter, they would have 
been prized as the gem of an anthology. 
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All the stories told do not pertain to 
Paniput. Lawrence had been only “aet- 
ing” there; aterm which has suggested 
to the minds of the natives, in accord- 
ance with their pronunciation of it, and 
with that striving after meaning in sylla- 
bles which leads to so many etymological 
fallacies, the interpretation e&-tdng, “ one- 
leg,” as if the temporary incumbent had 
but one leg in the official stirrup. One 
leg only had John Lawrence in Paniput, 
and when the post became permanently 
vacant he was displaced by a senior but 
less competent man. Three succeeding 
years were spent at Gurgdon and at Etd- 
wa. The former district lay south of 
Delhi, on the border of the Rajput states 
and of the dry regions inhabited by sons 
of robbers, themselves robbers but half 
reclaimed. They used to talk freely with 
him, and express their regrets of the 
palmy days departed, when “ the good old 
rule and simple plan” prevailed, which 
they expressed in the pithy adage, “ Fisk¢ 
ldtht uisthka bhains” (this might be ren- 
dered pretty closely, “ Horum vaccula 
quorum bacula”) At Etdwa, S.E. of 
Agra, a dismal monotony of dust, his du- 
ties were those of “settlement,” z¢., of 
fixing the land assessment for a term of 
years; a subject on which Mr. Bosworth 
Smith gives the needful explanations with 
a brevity and lucidity which do him great 
credit, and almost fit him to play that part 
which (according to a story he quotes) 
Victor Jacquemont desired from Holt 
Mackenzie, viz., to explain in five minutes 
the various systems of Indian land reve- 
nue. In Etawa, as at Paniput and Gur- 
gdon, Lawrence was storing up that honey 
of experience, on which the ruler of after 
days was nourished and fed others; but 
he loved it not, and rather shocks his 
biographer by calling it, in a letter of later 
days, “that hole!” 

fo the end of 1839 Lawrence had a bad 
attack of jungle-fever, and for some time 
his life was despaired of. 


He had often been heard to say that many a 
man need not die if he made up his mind not 
to do so, One day the doctor who had been 
attending him told him that he feared he could 
hardly live till the following morning, and took 
leave of him accordingly. No sooner was he 
gone than his patient roused himself to the 
emergency. Now was the chance of putting 
his favorite maxim to the test. He determined 
not to die, and bade his servant give him a 
bottle of burgundy which lay in a box beneath 
his bed. He drank it off, and next day when 
the doctor called, by way of form, expecting 
to find that all was over, he found John Law- 
rence sitting up at his desk, clothed and in his 





right mind, and actually casting up his settle. 
ment accounts ! 


The author adduces the story of the 
dying emperor, who, when he felt the 
approaching end, bade his servant set 
him on his feet, “for an emperor ought to 
leave the world standing,” and standing 
died. That was a nearer parallel to the 
dying act of Vespasian, which occurred 
in our own day and our own city, in the 
case of a gallant and good old soldier who 
was certainly thinking of no imperial 
parallels, and aiming at no sensational 
effects — we mean the last governor of 
Chelsea, Sir Sidney Cotton (he too one of 
another quintet of brethren sent into the 
public service in India, whom a competi- 
tive system will not easily match) The 
brave old man, when he knew his last 
morning haf come, bade them dress him 
in full uniform —as if he were going toa 
levee. He judged that it so became one 
who was altogether a soldier to meet the 
summons into the presence of the King 
of kings. 

Lawrence was sent home; a joyous 
holiday it seems to have been; but the 
distinctest fragment of it surviving is pre- 
served in the amber of that delightful 
book, * Caroline Fox’s Journals ;” a book 
of which the most disparaging criticism 
we have heard is, that it resembles one of 
those Scotch cakes that are a// plums. 

What the furlough gave him besides 
health and holiday was a wife. Two tes- 
timonies of Lord Lawrence’s own as to 
what his wife had been to him are quoted ; 
one of these, wholly unpremeditated and 
almost unconscious, we copy : — 


One evening, in his drawing-room at South- 
gate, looking up from his book, in which he 
had been engrossed, he discovered, to his 
surprise, that his wife had left the room. 
““Where’s mother?” said he to one of his 
daughters, ‘ She’s up-stairs,” replied the girl. 
He returned to his book, ard, looking up again 
a few minutes later, put the same question to 
his daughter, and received the same answer. 
Once more he returned to his reading, and 
once more he looked up with the same ques- 
tion on his lips. His sister Letitia here broke 
in, “ Why, really, John, it would seem as if you 
could not get on for five minutes without your 
wife.” “That’s why I married her,” replied 
he. (Vol. i., pp. 143-44.) 


The lady, Miss Harriette Hamilton, 
was the daughter of a clergyman in Don- 
egal, who had previously held a living in 
County Meath, a district much disturbed 
by agrarian conspirators, exercising the 
savage cruelties that still disgrace parts 
of Ireland. Lady Lawrence’s brother, 
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Archdeacon Hamilton, contributes to the 
book an anecdote of his father, which we 
feel bound to extract before passing on : — 


Every night my father used to leave his 
home, sometimes at the head of a small party, 
sometimes accompanied only by one trusted 
servant, his factotum, Andrew Rabb... . 
With his trusted attendant he came by chance 
upon a notorious offender, for whom search 
had long been made, and succeeded in appre- 
hending him. While my father held the two 
horses, Rabb clung like grim death to his pris- 
oner, but exclaimed, while doing so, “ We 
shall never be able to get him safe home.” 
My father, quick in resource, replied, “Cut 
the waistband of his breeches,’’ these being the 
nether garments universally worn at that day, 
and still worn, by many of the peasants in 
County Meath, This done, their prisoner, 
finding himself, despite his agility, unable to 
run or jump, surrendered at discretion, and 
before morning was safely lodged in jail. 
(Vol. i., p. 141.) 


In October, 1842, Lawrence and his wife 
started for the East; but it was not till 
the end of 1844 that he became in Anglo- 
Indian slang, pucka (Z.e., substantive and 
not acting) collector, in his old districts of 
Delhi and Paniput. And it was after a 


= in this position that there came to 
H 


im that crisis in life, that tide which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune, that 
step which first lifts above the level of 
his contemporaries a man destined to his- 
torical eminence, and to influence his age 
for good or ill. 

The menace of collision with the mili- 
tary anarchy, that had seethed in the 
Punjab since the death of Runjeet, was 
becoming imminent. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, the upright and gallant soldier who 
had succeeded Lord Ellenborough, on his 
way to the frontier stopped at Delhi, 
where he made acquaintance with Law- 
rence, and in some degree gauged the 
calibre of the man. Coming up to inspect 
the military condition of a frontier, he 
found himself suddenly called on, after 
thirty years of civil life, nominally as sec- 
ond, really as general-in-chief, to com- 
mand in a succession of fiercely contested 
conflicts, for which we were but half pre- 
pared. Moodki (18th December, 1845) 
gave our leaders the first taste of the Sikh 
mettle, and wiped out al! disposition to 
undervalue it. Two days’ sanguinary 
struggle followed (2tst and 22nd Decem- 
ber) at Firozsha4h; a position formidable 
only in the warlike quality of the enem 
and the weight of their well-served artil- 
lery; for the “intrenchments ” were little 
more than scratches on the plain. Then, 
when the Sikhs retired to the Sutlej, 
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establishing strong intrenchments at So- 
braon, and a siege-train was needed, in- 
volving an enormous amount of carriage 
from the provinces, the governor-general 
bethought him with satisfaction of the 
strong man whom he had met at Delhi. 
The country had already been sorely 
taxed for carriage, but Lawrence by ex- 
traordinary personal exertion and good 
arrangement collected in a short space 
four thousand carts; and, as soon as the 
arsenal preparations were complete, the 
train was despatched on its journey of 
two hundred miles to the Sutlej. On 
February 9th the eagerly expected convoy 
arrived; the elephants in front dragging 
the big guns (or what were deemed big 
guns in those days) and followed by the 
vast train of carts. The attack was made 
next morning; its duration gave rise to 
no question between fifteen minutes and 
twenty minutes; but after a struggle that 
lasted for hours, and was not without its 
vicissitudes and anxious turns, the gallant 
Khalsa were driven into the Sutlej, and 
mowed down in swathes by the fire of 
six-and-thirty guns, whilst the veteran 
commander-in-chief sat his horse looking 
on, and Sir Harry Smith by his side ex- 
claimed: “A most glorious victory, sir! 
you will be famous! you will be renowned 
in history!” * 

The war was over. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge decided not to attempt complete 
annexation; but to take, in lieu of costs, 
Cashmere and the Jullunder Doab with 
the hill country above it. Cashmere was 
unhappily made over, for a payment in 
silver, to Rajah Gul4b Singh —of whom 
John Lawrence said a little later, in main- 
taining that Hindu prince’s comparative 
virtue against that of a Mohammedan 
rival: “If Guléb Singh flayed a chief 
alive, Imdmuddin boiled a pundit to 
death!” But neither the Lawrences nor 
Sir Henry Hardinge knew as much of the 
man’s character at the date of the Treaty 
of Lahore. 

In anticipation of some annexation, the 
governor-general had written to Mr. 
Thomason, the lieutenant-governor of the 
N. W. Provinces, desiring him to send up 
Lawrence. Thomason could ill spare 
Lawrence, and in lieu of him despatched 
another civilian whom he considered 
“well qualified.” But the well-qualitied 
officer was sent back sans cérémonie, and 
the peremptory mandate “Send JOHN 


* Sir Henry Lawrence told his brother that all he 
could recollect of the Council of War before Sobraon 
was Sir Hugh Gough saying, “I never was bate, and I 
never will be bate.” (Vol. ti.» p. 377+ 
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LAWRENCE” showed that the governor- 
general was not to be trifled with. 

Some pleasant anecdotes relating to 
this time come from the amusing “ Rec- 
ollections of Colonel Balcarres Ram- 
say :”— 

One day I happened to be in the same how- 
dah with Lawrence and three or four others, 
on the back of an elephant going through the 
streets of Lahore. Seeing an officer approach- 
ing in solitary state on another elephant, he 
drove his alongside of it and said to me, 
“ Youngster, we are rather crowded here, you 
are one too many for us; there’s a very nice 
old gentleman who will welcome you with open 
arms ; now, jump in quick!” I confess I had 
misgivings as to the “nice old gentleman,” but 
to save myself from falling between the two 
elephants, I had to clasp him round the neck, 
whereupon the “nice old gentleman” roared 
at me: “ What do you mean by boarding 
me in this fashion?” I said, “Sir, it is not 
my fault; but John Lawrence said you were 
very amiable, and that you would welcome me 
with open arms.” “Ah!” he replied, “ I'll 
pay off Master John for this.” The old gen- 
tleman in question was Colonel Stuart, the 
Military Secretary to the Government of India, 
who, though a most estimable person, could 
hardly be called “amiable.” (Vol. i., p. 193.) 


Hardly! About as amiable as one of 
Smollett’s post-captains. 

Lawrence’s decision and energy in 
work led a friend in very early days to call 
him “ Oliver;” and on this it is observed 
that the resemblance had struck many, 
including artists. But we take leave to 
say, that the resemblance traced by the 
latter at least is to an ideal Oliver, formed 
in the “moral consciousness,” not at all 
to the Cromwell of Walker, Cooper, or 
Lely. In character there are some strong 
points of resemblance, with more per- 
haps totally discrepant, morally all in 
favor of John as against Oliver. The 
love of fun, however, lay deep in both, and 
was not dulled in Lawrence by dark mem- 
ories and questionings of conscience. He 
could do what few “Sahibs” can. As 
Sir Richard Temple says: “ When con- 
versing with natives in the Hindustani 
vernacular, he would indulge in a vein of 
good humored banter, which would pro- 
voke them to actual laughter, despite 
their habitual abstinence from even smil- 
ing in the presence of their superiors ” 
(vol. i. p. 443).* Lord Lawrence used to 
tell, with his very usual exordium — 
“When I was collector at Delhi ” — how 





* We would also refer our readers to Sir Richard 
Temple’s graphic account of Lord Lawrence in his 
** Men and Events of my Time in India,” London, 1882 
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the officer in command there one day sent 
him a letter in which not one word was 
legible. Lawrence, after puzzling briefly 
over it, returned a reply: “My dear 
eolonel,’’ — followed by a few lines of un- 
meaning scribble, and duly signed. In 
short space the colonel came over in wrath 
to demand explanation. Lawrence met 
him by presenting his own letter, which 
its writer could not read ! 

Four of John Lawrence’s earliest as- 
sistants in Jullunder— Cust, Lumsden 
(Sir Harry), Lake (the devout, gallant, and 
beloved Major-General Edward Lake, 
R.E, who died two years before his old 
master), and Hercules Scott — remained 
his warm and devoted friends for life. 
From time to time, whilst ruling in Jul- 
lunder, Lawrence had to fill the place of 
his brother Henry in the Lahore Resi- 
dency. During these periods of vicege- 
rency, says the author — 


John Lawrence’s letters to Government con- 
tain a gallery of portraits, drawn from the life, 
of every leading Sing at Lahore... When 
Lal Sing, who was the chief actor in all the 
court amours and scandals and intrigues, came 
to see John Lawrence, he found, to his extreme 
surprise, that his host knew as much about 
them as he did himself. It was the story of 
Benhadad and Elisha over again. “The 
prophet that is in Israel,” said the servants of 
the puzzled king of Syria to their master, “ tell- 
eth the king of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber.” In vain did the 
Regent question his servants as to the means 
by which John Lawrence knew everything that 
was going on. Yan Larens sub janta (knows 
everything) had been the spontaneous exclama- 
tion of the native of Paniput twelve years be- 
fore, and “ Jan Larens sub janta ” was the only 
explanation that could be offered now to their 
bewildered master by the servants of the palace 
at Lahore. (Vol. i., p. 222. 


The intrigues of Lal Singh the regent, 
and alleged paramour of the queen-moth- 
er, led to a recast of our political arrange- 
ments by the Treaty of Bhyrowal, De- 
cember, 1846, which made the resident 
de facto ruler. It was now that Henry 
Lawrence drew around him that band of 
faithful Keges, united to him by bonds 
of personal attachment and sympathy, the 
like of which has never been seen in India, 
nor anywhere else within living memory. 
But in November, 1847, he was compelled 
by the state of his health to depart for 
| England. Under Lord Hardinge he had 
been working with a chief thoroughly 
congenial, one who wrote to him and to 
whom he wrote, says the author — 





—a work full of information, and of great interest. 


as a budget of correspondence in my hands 
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shows, with all the freedom and affection of 
a brother. When he returned, things were 
to be widely different. For Lord Dalhousie 
and he were to be as antagonistic to each other 
as two great and high-principled men could 
well be. The one was to jar upon the other to 
an extent which was to be fatal to the peace of 
mind of the more sensitive and delicate nature. 
(Vol. i., p. 237.) 


Meantime John was “ acting,” as usual, 
in the Residency. ‘ Residency” sounds 
fine, and calls up visions of luxury. But 
even comforts were rare in those days. 
We do not hear of “shirt-sleeves” in 
connection with Henry, so often as in 
John’s case; we believe 47s favorite dis- 
habille was an Afghan choga, which, like 
charity, covered a multitude of sins. But 


he was as careless of appearances, and 
even more unconscious of his own sur- 
roundings : — 


The one candle that lighted, or failed to 
light, the tent in which he and his wife and 
assistant would be working at night, was, as I 
have been told by an eye-witness, placed, not 
in a candlestick, but in the neck of an empty 
beer-bottle ; and on one occasion, when a sec- 
ond candle was wanted for the variety of occu- 
pations which were going on, Henry, with the 
utmost simplicity, remarked that some one 
must first drink another bottle of beer! A 
curious commentary this on the “ gorgeous 
East.” 


When the successor was announced to 
be Currie, an able and honorable man, but 
not used to the rough ways of the Punjab, 
and probably not brought up in Spartan 
discipline like that of the old Lawrence 
household, the Residency building had 
(to the intense indignation of its inmates) 
to be enlarged, and whilst this went on, 
accommodation was scanty. We are told 
that John Lawrence, his wife, three chil- 
dren, and a European maid, had to divide 
between them two rooms of fifteen feet 
by twelve! Sir Henry and Napier (now 
Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala) 
shared a third room; whilst the assist- 
ants, if lucky, had also half a room apiece! 

We are reviewing a book on Lord Law- 
rence, and not writing a history of the 
Punjab. We must trust that our readers 
remember something of the troubles with 
Moolrdj, the Dewdn of Mootlan; the at- 
tack on Vans Agnew and Anderson, one 
a civilian, the other a soldier, who had 
been sent to transfer the government 
which Moolrdj had resigned, and the pa- 
thetic story of the death of those young 
cfficers; the long delay to second Ed- 
wardes’s gallant efforts and successes by 
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| the despatch of a regular force; then the 
desertion of the Sikh portion of that force, 
and further consequent delay. The attack 
on the two officers occurred on the 2oth 
of April, 1848; Mooltan did not finally 
fall till the 22nd of January, 1849. Law- 
rence pressed urgently for instant action 
in spite of the season. But he certainly 
did greatly under-estimate the strength of 
Mooltan. And perhaps in the retrospect 
we may feel satisfied that, but for the sec- 
ond general war in the Punjab, which 
grew out of the long impunity of Moolrdj, 
the Sikh nation would really have re- 
mained unconquered; and without the 
crowning defeat of Gujrat followed up by 
Sir Walter Gilbert’s famous chase and 
disarmament of the defeated bands, that 
impression would never have been made 
upon the Sikh mind, which was stamped 
home by the resolution and sagacity of 
their rulers at the critical hour, and so 
saved India in 1857. 

At this time there appears upon the 
scene that vigorous and masterful spirit, 
whose arrival to take up the government 
of India had been greeted by events so 
inauspicious; and with whom the history 
of the Lawrences was to be so intimately 
bound up. The hostility of the Napier 
brothers strove hard to imprint on the 
mind of England the picture of Lord Dal- 
housie as a wind-bag, an imperious -pre- 
tender, “as weak as water and as vain as 
a pretty woman or an ugly man,” and 
what not; but this never had much effect, 
nor will history so judge him. Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith, we think, whilst honestly 
striving to be fair, and really recognizing 
in full measure Lord Dalhousie’s vigor of 
character and brain, hardly does justice to 
the man, and, if he filled in his portrait, 
would apparently exhibit him as one 
whom many feared and respected, but 
scarcely any loved. It is true, we seem 
to gather, that John Lawrence himself 
hardly reciprocated the strong regard 
which Lord Daihousie evidently felt for 
him, and for the return of which the 
marquis seemed almost to yearn in the 
isolation of his position in India, The 
position of a governor-general is necessa- 
‘rily one of isolation; and in his case the 
| estrangement which had, almost from 
their arrival, existed between him and his 
private secretary (an official usualiy sup- 
| posed to be the object of intimate confi- 
| dence) intensified this. His feeling for 
| Lawrence may be gathered from some of 
| the letters now published. Here is one 
| written to greet his arrival, just before 
| Lord Dalhousie’s own departure : — 
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My DEAR OLD Boy,—TI have just received 
your letter, and as I shall be in Calcutta to- 
morrow evening for good, I will not give you 
the trouble of coming out here, but will see 
you, and with sincere pleasure, on Tuesday 
forenoon. As for my health, Jan La’rin, I am 
a cripple in every sense, 

Ever yours most sincerely, 
DALHOUSIE. 
Sunday evening (Barrackpore). 


And another from Galle; when, after 
congratulating Lawrence on his K.C.B.- 
ship, he goes on: — 


I was very miserable in parting from you all 
upon the ghaut that day. Of all I leave be- 
hind me, no man’s friendship is more valued 
by me, no man’s services are so highly esti- 
mated by me, as yours. God bless you, my 
dear John; write to me as you promised, and 
believe me now and always 

Your sincere friend, 
DALHOUSIE. 
To Sir J. Lawrence, K.C.B. 


The general sentiment of those who 
worked under that dvag dvdpdov was one of 
strong and admiring affection. This is 
retained to this day, if we mistake not, 
by such men as Sir R. Montgomery, Sir 
Arthur Phayre, and Sir Frederick Halli- 
day; and we doubt if a governor-general 
ever embarked on the Hoogly amid deeper 
feeling than attended him who, shattered 
by sorrow and physical suffering, but 
erect and undaunted, quitted Calcutta on 
the 6th of March, 1856. 

Near the end of the book, in connec- 
tion with the termination of Lord Law- 
rence’s viceroyalty, a striking anecdote is 
told by the husband of his eldest daugh- 
ter, of which we introduce here the most 
important part: — 


On the day (says Colonel Randall) of Lord 
Mayo’s arrival in Calcutta... I made the 
following remark: “I should like very much 
to know what your feelings are, at this moment, 
when you are about to deliver over the govern- 
ment of this country.” “It is strange,” replied 
Sir John Lawrence, “that you should put that 
question to me here; for, just thirteen years 
ago, I was standing in this very room, and, I 
believe, at this very window, talking to Lord 
Dalhousie, when we were awaiting the arrival 
of Lord Canning, and I put to him the very 
question which you have just put tome. First, 
I will tell you what Lord Dalhousie’s answer 
was to me, and, then, I will give my answer to 
you. You know (he said) that Lord Dalhousie 
was very ill and worn out when he was about 
to leave India. Well, he had been standing 
with a wearied look, but immediately I put the 

uestion, he drew himself up, and with great 
fre replied, ‘I wish that I were Canning, and 
Canning I, and then wouldn’t I govern India!’ 
Then, >f a sudden, the fire died away; and, 





with a sorrowful look, he said, ‘No, I don’t. 
I would not wish my greatest enemy, much less 
my friend Canning, to be the poor, miserable, 
broken-down, dying man that I am.’” (Vol. 


ii, PP. §92-593-) 


But we have gone far ahead of the 
second Sikh war. No doubt from the 
beginning the governor-general was desir- 
ous to let it be understood that though 
new to India he was, and meant to be, 
master; and perhaps he used needless 
bluntness in conveying the intimation. 
Sir Henry Lawrence had come out from 
England as soon as his health at all per- 
mitted, and, after seeing Lord Dalhousie 
at Ferozepore, he visited the camp of 
Lord Gough, in whose company his lean 
figure and Afghan cloak were recognized 
on the morning of the dismal “ victory” 
of Chilidnwala. There was a vague no- 
tion — 


that his return might be the signal for a pacifi- 
cation. This general belief in the /4dda/ (pres- 
tige) of Henry Lawrence was in itself enough 
to arouse the spirit of Lord Dalhousie, to make 
him put his foot down, and show his subordi- 
nate that, /44é/ or no /kédl, it was Lord Dal- 
housie, and not Henry Lawrence, who would 
have the last word on each question as it came 


up. (Vol. i., p. 268.) 


This must be remembered in mitigation 
of judgment on some of Lord Dalhousie’s 
letters to Sir Henry Lawrence, especially 
that one, which it is so painful to read, 
dated 1st February, 1849, a few days after 
their first interview.* No record appar- 
ently remains of what passed at that 
meeting, but one guesses that there must 
have been some rather rough collision. 
Lord Dalhousie was by no means averse 
to frank dissent, provided zz the manner 
it was never forgotten that he was gover- 
nor-general. Like his great predecessor 
Lord Wellesley, he was jealous of all 
familiarity, and resented it. 

The “crowning victory” of Gujerat 
was fought on February 21, 1848; and 
three weeks later the proclamation of an- 
nexation was read in Durbar at Lahore, 
in presence of the young Maharaja Dhu- 
leep Singh, who took his seat on the 
throne of Runjeet for the last time. 

Henry Lawrence, finding annexation, 
to which he was much averse, thus car- 
ried out, placed his resignation in Lord 
Dalhousie’s hands ; but the latter, in spite 
of all differences, persuaded him to re- 
main as president of the new Board of 
Administration, of which Mr. Mansel and 


* See Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, vol. ii., p. 123. 
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John Lawrence were the other members. 
A young civilian with a turn for epigram 
described it as a firm in which there was 
a travelling partner (Henry), a working 
partner (John), and a sleeping partner. 
The last was relieved in October, 1851, 
by Mr. (for the last quarter-century Sir 
Robert) Montgomery —no sleeping part- 
ner he—whom Lawrence in 1858 calls 
“an evergreen,” and who is an evergreen 
still. 

We shall touch here particularly on 
only one branch of the work done under 
the Board. Lord Dalhousie had prom- 
ised Sir Henry Lawrence the best men; 
and for engineer-in-chief — “civil engi- 
neer ” was the special title of one of the 
most thorough soldiers on earth — he gave 
him Colonel Robert Napier. Before the 
second war Napier had traversed the 
Punjab from end to end, and was well ac- 
quainted with its wants and capabilities. 


More than this, he was a man of vast ideas. 
He had something in him of the “ great- 
souled” man of Aristotle —the beau idéal, as 
the whole of his subsequent career has proved 
him to be, of chivalry and generosity. If a 
thing was to be done well, and without a too 
close calculation of the cost, Napier was the 
man to doit. His ideas found expression in 
those splendid public works, which are the 
pride of the Punjab, and are still a model for 
the rest of India. (Vol. i., p. 304.) 


What Napier has done in his country’s 
service since he left the Punjab need not 


be rehearsed here. Few in a century can 
look back on such a career. His two 
greatest projects in the Punjab were the 
B4ri-Dodb * Canal and the Trunk Road 
to Peshawer. The canal was drawn from 
the Ravi River. It was first opened in 
1859, but has since undergone great ex- 
tension and improvement. In 1881 it had 
cost, with its numerous branches, I,500,- 
ooo/., but it returned a revenue in that 
year of seven per cent. on this expendi- 
ture, and irrigated four hundred and thir- 
ty-three thousand acres. 

In the later days of the Board, Napier’s 
large expenditure, and the difficulty with 
which accounts were obtained from offi- 
cers whose whole energies were devoted 
to pushing on work, caused many a sharp 
passage of arms between the chief engi- 
neer and John Lawrence. They never 
lost mutual respect and esteem, but some 


* The names of the dodds of the Punjab were devised 
by King Akbar, combining the names of the rivers 
which form them; thus Sav7 from Bids-Ravi( Hyphasis- 
Hydraotes); Rechna from Ravi-Chinab (Hydraotes- 
_—" Fetch from Jelam-Chinab (Hydaspes-Ace- 
sines). 
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sore feeling long survived. Napier hada 
noble aid in Lieutenant Taylor (now Sir 
Alexander Taylor, K.C.B.), whose strik- 
ing expressions about the spirit then 
operating in the Punjab service are well 
worth extracting : — 


There was a glow of work and duty round us 
all in the Punjab in those days, such as I have 
never felt before or since. I well remember 
the reaction of feeling when I went on furlough 
to England, the want of pressure of any kind, 
the self-seeking, the want of high aims, which 
seemed to dull and dwarf you. You went back 
again lowered several pegs, saddened alto- 
gether, The atmosphere was different. 


Before we speak of the serious differ- 
ences which grew up between the Law- 
rence brothers, let us borrow a character- 
istic and pleasant story of days when 
these clouds were not so menacing. 

At one of the early meetings of the 
Board, that famous gem, the Koh-i-nor, 
was formally made over to them, and 
committed to the care of John Lawrence, 
who stuffed it into his waistcoat-pocket 
and went on with business. Dinner-time 
came; he changed his clothes, and threw 
his waistcoat aside. Six weeks later a 
message came from Lord Dalhousie, that 
the queen desired the diamond to be sent 
home at once. This was mentioned by 
Sir Henry at the Board. Quoth John: 
“Send for it at once.” “Send for it! 
why you've got it!” In a moment the 
facts came back to him for.the first time, 
and he said to himself, ** Well, this is the 
worst trouble I have yet got into!”” But 
he allowed no misgiving to appear. 


He soon, however, found an opportunity of 
slipping away to his private room, and, with 
his heart in his mouth, sent for his old bearer 
and said to him, “ Have you got a small box 
which was in my waistcoat pocket some time 
ago?” “Yes, Sahib,” the man replied, “a 
dibbia (the native word for it); I found it and 
put it in one of your boxes.” “ Bring it here,” 
said the Sahib. Upon this the old native went 
to a broken-down tin box, and produced the 
little one from it. “Open it,” said John Law- 
rence, ** and see what is inside.” He watched 
the man anxiously enough, as fold after fold of 
the small rags was taken off, and great was his 
relief when the precious gem appeared. The 
bearer seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
treasure which he had had in his keeping. 
“There is nothing here, Sahib,” he said, “ but 
a bit of glass.” (Vol. i., p. 328.) 


It was indeed a strange fate by which 
these two men, the sons of the same par- 
ents, with deep resemblances in the bases 
of character, yet differing widely in taste 
and temperament, the one a soldier, the 
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other a civilian, had been brought together 
to rule the great new province, which was 
destined to have so important an influ- 
ence on the history of British India. In 
Henry, the warm and sympathetic heart 
was ever uppermost ; his mind was full of 
a certain poetic glow, and seethed per- 
petually with schemes and aspirations, 
always lofty and benevolent, but often ill 
defined. In a remarkable letter, John 
speaks of his brother as of a higher order 
of intellect than himself; and though 
genius in Henry hardly assumed the 
shape of that “infinite capacity for taking 
pains” which some one has defined it to 
be, yet, definitions apart, his brain at least 
gave out flashes of genius to which John 
was a stranger, and which perhaps were in 
John’s mind when he uttered the opinion 
just quoted. Henry had certainly far 
more of that gift which attracts men by a 
kind of electric action (looking at the 
fundamental likeness of the men, they 
sometimes remind us of the positive and 
negative poles of a magnet, a thing in 
itself homogeneous), and this operated 
long before he reached that position of 
power which so much intensifies this 
quality, when it exists at all. John well 
knew this. In May, 1857, when loading 
Daly with messages for Henry, which 
were destined never to be delivered, he 
ended pathetically: “Ah, well! Henry 
had a greater grip of men than ever | 
had!” 

De Quincey has a striking passage re- 
garding the farewell kiss, asked in some 
memorable instances from male friends 
by dying men; observing how impressive 
is this among Englishmen, as so far from 
their usual standard of manly reserve, and 
recalling the spectator’s thoughts to that 
mighty power which prevails to work such 
a deviation. The passage rises to mind 
with that incident at Lucknow, when the 
four soldiers of the 32nd, who had car- 
ried the body of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
the verandah where it was to await burial, 
lifted the corner of the quilt which cov- 
ered it, and one after another kissed the 
cold forehead before they turned away. 
Think of that from British soldiers, and 
all that it implies ! 

The differences between the brothers 
had come to the surface often enough even 
before the annexation, when in Henry’s 
absence the office of acting resident fell 
several times upon John. And in the 
first months of annexation the latter had 
felt the difficulties so strongly, that he had 
written to Lord Dalhousie in such terms 
as these: — 





I am not well fitted by nature to be one of a 
triumvirate. ... I have no claims on your 
Lordship’s patronage, but if there is another 
post available in which my talents and experi- 
ence can be usefully employed, I shail be glad 
to be considered a candidate. 


Their difference of view was shown 
especially in relation to the treatment of 
the native aristocracy. The Sikhs ad- 
ministered the country by means of jagér- 
dérs, t.e., persons paid by jagérs, or alien- 
ations of the revenue of districts, for ser- 
vices actual, potential, or fictitious; the 
English administered it by highly-paid 
British officers, at the same time that they 
reduced the assessment and introduced 
costly improvements. Henry’s sympa- 
thies were on the side of the jagirdars ; 
John leaned to the view most favorable to 
the interest of the masses, and also to the 
objects of the British government. His 
knowledge, too, of administrative detail 
was far greater than his brothers, and he 
winced when he saw, as he often did, his 
recommendations, founded on accurate 
knowledge, overruled by the president on 
what seemed to him grounds of amorphous 
sentiment. Henry would rebuke even his 
friend Montgomery, if he found a4 respect- 
able Sikh gentleman kept waiting for an 
interview. John had in those days no 
suavity to spare on anybody — unless in- 
deed it were Major John Becher, to whom 
he seemed, no more than Henry, ever able 
to say a routh word. Some remarks of 
Temple’s state the differences with much 
acumen ; — 

. « » Each had lessons to learn. Sir Henry 
would soon have had to close the treasury, 
with his ideas of jagir, improvements, light 
revenue, etc. ; and John would have had a full 
revenue, but a mutinous country. Both were 
so naturally truthful and candid that, when 
they had done the mischief, they would have 
owned it ‘and retraced their steps. But by 
both being together the mischief was prevent- 
ed. One checked the other. At the same 
time they confirmed each other’s faults. Sir 
Henry was most lavish in his proposals, be- 
cause he thought John would cut down any 
proposal he made; and John was more hard 
and stingy upon parallel reasoning. (Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, vol. ii., p. 188-9.) 

Better things were hoped when Mont-. 
gomery joined the Board. But he soon 
found that he was, as he has expressed it 
himself, only a buffer between two high- 
pressure engines, receiving the complaints 
of each, and expected to pass them on to 
the other. The feeling in both, but espe- 
cially in the more susceptible and pas- 
sionate nature of the elder, grew to be 
somewhat that of Cassius : — 
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Braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman; all his faults ob- 
served, 
Set in a notebook, learned, and conned by rote, 
To cast into his teeth. 


At last it became clear that the thing 
could go on no longer; and when the 
residency of Hyderabad became vacant, 
in December, 1852, each brother wrote, 
unknown to the other, requesting his own 
transfer to that office. There could be 
no question but that the governor-gener- 
al’s decision would be for the retention of 
the Punjab in the hands of that one of the 
brothers with whom his sympathy and ap- 
proval had rested throughout. It was a 
bitter pill to Henry’ Lawrence, and his 
resentment of Lord Dalhousie’s action 
was deep and lasting. Three years later 
we find him still expressing his desire 
“to wipe away the stain cast on him by 
Lord Dalhousie.” * 

The affection of the brothers lay deep, 
but feeling was harshly strained, and 
the parting at Lahore must have sorely 
tried him who remained as well as him 
who departed. The sore had eventually 
skinned over, but Henry was never in 
their correspondence “dear Hal” again. 
The brothers met afterwards but once, 
when both came to Calcutta (March, 1856), 
to say farewell to Lord Dalhousie and 
make acquaintance with his successor.t 

“As it was impossible,” says Mr. 
Charles Raikes, “to know Sir Henry 
Lawrence without loving him, so it is not 
easy to recall his memory without emo- 
tion.” And some after thirty years and 
more feel this, who never had the fortune 
to be of his faithful band, nor the hap- 
piness to partake of his intimacy, but 
on whom, when by chance their paths 
crossed, the singular attraction of the 
man and his warm heart made an inef- 
faceable impression. It was a day of 
sad hearts when he left Lahore: — 


Strong men, Herbert Edwardes conspicuous 
among them, might be seen weeping like little 
children ; and when the last of those last mo- 
ments came, and Henry Lawrence, on January 
20, 1853, accompanied by his wife and sister, 
turned his back forever upon Lahore and upon 
the Punjab, a long cavalcade of aged native 
chiefs followed him, some for five, some for 
ten, others for twenty or twenty-five miles out 
of the city... . It was a long, living, funeral 
procession from Lahore nearly to Unmritsur. 
Robert Napier, now Lord Napier of Magdala, 
was the last to tear himself away from one 


* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, vol. ii., p. 275. 
t It is curious that there is no intimation of this 
meeting in the “* Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” 
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who was dearer to himthan a brother. “ Kiss 
him,” said Henry Lawrence to his sister, as 
Napier turned back, at last, heart-broken to- 
wards Lahore. ‘“ Kiss him, he is my best and 
dearest friend.” 


When the story of the difference and 
parting of these two great brothers was 
told the other day by the author of the 
book, in a lecture at the Royal Institu- 
tion, the eyes of many hearers of both 
sexes, as the assembly broke up, glis- 
tened with tears. 

But now, as we linger over these pas- 
sages, the sultry air is loaded with dull 
murmurs; the rush of rising waters is in 
our ears; and we read the telegram from 
Delhi proclaiming the cataclysm: “Zhe 
Sepoys have come in from Meerut, and 
are burning everything. Mr. Todd is 
dead, and, we hear, several Europeans. 
We must shut up.” Delhi was in the 
hands of the mutineers. 

With this announcement the first vol- 
ume dramatically closes. With the sec- 
ond volume, embracing the portions of 
the history which are the most eventful, 
but also the most famiiiar, we must deal 
in a still more fragmentary fashion. 

We have a full and powerful picture of 
the part played by Lawrence in the cap- 
ture of Delhi, the crowning glory of his 
life. We do not think there is any exag- 
geration in the share attributed to him; 
that is hardly possible. He was absent, 
indeed, from Lahore when the news came 
(May 12th), and it was on Montgomery 
and like-minded colleagues, military and 
civil, that the responsibility and the credit 
rested of dealing the first heavy blow at 
rising revolt. By the decided course that 
they took, within forty-eight hours after 
the fatal telegram the native garrison of 
Lahore had been disarmed, the fortress 
of Govindgurh (commanding the great 
city of Umritsur) had been secured, the 
garrison of the Ferozepore arsenal rein- 
forced, Mooltan and Kangra warned, and 
messengers with wise and precise instruc- 
tions despatched to the small stations 
scattered over the country. Well might 
Lawrence give way to unwonted warmth 
of praise: “ Your Lahore men have done 
nobly. I should like to embrace them; 
Donald, Roberts, Mac, and Dick,* are 
all of them fucka (thorough) trumps!” 

From the first he saw clearly, and 
pressed in every letter and message, from 
his first telegram of May 13th, that Delhi 


* (Sir) D. Macleod, Mr. Arthur Roberts, C.S., Col. 
(Sir) J. Macpherson (all these dead now), and Col. 
Richard Lawrence, Sir John’s youngest brother. 
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was the keystone of the mutiny; its cap- 
ture the essential of our political exist- 
ence. Take Deihi, and all would go well. 
Whilst Delhi held out, nothing could go 
well. True, that he was far from being 
alone in seeing this; but at times others 
failed todo so. Even Edwardes, as early 
as June 29th, expressing his own views 
and those of his friends at Peshawer, 
writes in terms like these: — 


Make a stand! Anchor, Hardy, anchor! 
Tell General Reed he can have no more men 
from here, and must either get into Delhi with 
the men he has got, or get reinforcements from 
below, or abandon the siege and fall back on 
the Sutlej. . . . Let us hold the Punjab cofce 
gue cofite, and not give up one European nec- 
essary for that duty. . . . Don’t get engulphed 
in Delhi, (Vol. ii., p. 143-) 


Such appeals made no impression on 
Sir John. And when on the 18th of July 
there came a cry from General Wilson 
that unless speedily reinforced nothing 
would remain practicable but retreat on 
Kurndl (ze. towards the Punjab), the an- 
swer by telegram came instantly: “We 
can send you at once seventeen hundred 
men” (including a British regiment and 
battery), ‘to be followed by two thousand 
more.” And so to the ond. 

Lawrence in a letter to Lord Canning, 
written on September 6th, when the siege- 
guns had reached the camp, and he was 
straining his ear, as it were, to hear the 
sound of their opening on the city, speaks 
of what they of the Punjab had done (vol. 
ii., p. 306); but what he says does no 
justice to his acts, nor could they be 
abstracted in five times as many lines. 
Look first at his stirring letters to every 
successive commander of the Delhi force 
— Anson, Barnard, Reed, Wilson — be- 
ginning with his most vivid and powerful 
letter to Anson of May 21st, an expansion, 
in fact, of that famous telegram, drawn 
by the report that the general spoke of 
intrenching at Ambdla, — “Clubs are 
trumps, not spades.” People in India 
used to say that John Lawrence could not 
write; that he could but jot down the 
formless elements of his ideas, and let 
Temple shape them for him. There was 
no Temple at Rawul Pindi in May, ’57, 
and Temple, bright as his pen might be, 
never wrote a letter such as that. If John 
Lawrence had not the electric attraction 
of Henry, he assuredly had the electric 
power that stimulated action, that put life 
and force into every one within the sphere 
of his influence. We can give buta brief 
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Pray only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed when we acted 
vigorously? Where have we succeeded when 
guided by timid counsels? Clive with twelve 
hundred men fought at Plassey, in epposition 
to the advice of his leading officers, beat forty 
thousand men, and conquered Bengal. Mon- 
son retreated from the Chumbul, and before he 
gained Agra his army was disorganized, and 
partially annihilated. Look at the Cabul ca- 
tastrophe. It might have been averted by 
resolute and bold action.... The Punjab 
Irregulars are marching down in the highest 
spirits, proud to be trusted, and, eager to show 
their superiority over the regular troops, ready 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Euro- 
peans. But if, on their arrival, they find the 
Europeans behind breastworks, they will be- 
gin to think that the game is up. (Vol. ii, 
P- 30.) 

Vain fire, and easy words, had his action 
ended in these. But the same man who 
maintained this constant stimulus also 
supplied every want of the besiegers, 
draining his province of its best officers 
and most trustworthy troops, and convert- 
ing even the inflammatory elements that 
existed in the Punjab into material of war 
and reinforcement. The old gunners of 
the Khalsa were called from their ploughs ; 
Muzbis, or low-caste Sikhs, idle, owing 
to the stoppage of public works, were 
turned into sappers; chiefs who had suf- 
fered from having been “out” in ’48-’49 
were summoned with their followings and 
sent off to Delhi; so that, when a little 
later seditious spirits began to stir, they 
could find no leaders; these were far be- 
yond the Sutlej, and committed to our 
cause. From the Punjab arsenals the 
siege-trains were equipped; from the 
Punjab districts vast amounts of carriage 
were gathered and despatched systemati- 
cally with their loads to Delhi; from the 
Punjab treasuries the sinews of war were 
furnished. Men were raised by tens of 
thousands to replace the Sepoys, raised 
indeed in such numbers that, as constantly 
comes out in Lawrence’s correspondence, 
the dread was for a long time never absent 
from his mind lest this might be over- 
done, and new danger might arise from 
the Punjabis becoming conscious of their 
strength. 

The insinuation, that it was not Sir 
John Lawrence who saved the Punjab, 
but his subordinates in spite of him, can 
but have been a jet of malevolence in a 
time of heated controversy, and can only 
raise a blush in those who uttered it, now 
that the great man’s history is before us 
in detail. No.man was ever more com- 
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pletely the ruler than he was, as this book 
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and its many valuable extracts of letters 
show abundantly; ever stimulating the 
hesitating, encouraging the faint, laying 
down the main lines of policy, and in spite 
of every difficulty and discouragement car- 
rying it through upon those lines; it was 
to him that every one of his own subordi- 
nates looked up as a master under whom 
they were proud to serve. And not they 
only; for the generals at Delhi, who 
owed him no official allegiance, accepted 
him as their superior, consulting him on 
movements projected, reported daily oc- 
currences, deferred to his judgment, or 
excused themselves from dissenting from 
it. ; 

What wonder, then, that the leading mem- 
bers of the Government of India and of the 
Government of England, that the chief officers 
ot the army before Delhi, who knew the cir- 
cumstances best, and the ablest of the subor- 
dinates who served under him—in spite of 
jealousies, and heartburnings, and misconcep- 
tions, such as must arise at such a time —all 
greeted Sir John Lawrence by acclamation as 
the man who had done more than any other 
single man to save the Indian Empire? (Vol. 
ii., p. 225.) 


In the great ca¢abasis from the Punjab 
the most striking figure is undoubtedly 


Nicholson. After Henry Lawrence’s dis- 
appearance from Lahore, he is indeed the 
second hero of the drama before us; and 


Mr. Bosworth Smith is never tired of 
dwelling on this Berserkir, this Roland, 
this Hotspur, of the Indian wars. With 
him in his mind, John Lawrence must 
have felt, and might have said : — 


Injecique manum, fortemque ad fortia misi, 
Erga opera illius mea sunt — 

° ° ° ° mea concussa putate 
Procubuisse solo Lyrnessia moenia dextra. 


In 1822 the women of England set up 
at Hyde Park Corner an Achilles, after a 
Grecian model, in honor of the great 
duke. The ascription of Westmacott’s 
copy of one of the famous horsemen on 
the Monte Cavallo to Achilles is a mis- 
nomer, and the duke was not very like 
Achilles in character or fate. John Nich- 
olson was so in both; and his appearance 
at the leaguer of Delhi, with its effect, is 
like that of Pelides brought back to the 
Grecian lines from his sullen secession. 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura sibi nata negat, nihil non arrogat armis ! 


Every word seems to fit Nicholson, as 
his hand fitted the sword-grip, or his 
thigh the saddle. And as we read of his 
feats, or the extracts from his letters, 
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those Horatian lines ring in our ears like 
a refrain. “ Obstinate, haughty, and im- 
perious,” says the author (without any 
apparent thought of the Homeric proto- 
type) “no regulations could bind him; 
they were made only to be broken.” 
(“Jura sibi nata negat!”) His brother 
officers called him the autocrat of all the 
Russias: on some of the Punjabis, as is 
well known, his demonic force made such 
an impression, that they set up a \kkal- 
sainé sect of devotees, to whom he was 
an object of worship; and the more they 
worshipped the more he thrashed them! 
In the earliest record we have of Nichol- 
son, his grand qualities come out, and 
perhaps also the germ of wilfulness. The 
late Colonel Rattray, speaking of the un- 
happy surrender of the Ghazni garrison in 
1842, writes : — 

My friend Nicholson . . . quite a stripling, 
when the enemy first entered . . . drove them 
thrice back beyond the walls at the point of 
the bayonet before he would listen to the order 
given him to make his company lay down their 
arms. He at length obeyed, gave up his sword 
with bitter tears, and accompanied his com- 
trades... to an almost hopeless imprison- 
ment. (Scenery, etc., of Afghanistan, by Lieut. 
James Rattray, 1848, sect. 18.) 


His official report of the result of an 
attempt to assassinate him in his garden 
at Bunnoo is a fine specimen of Jaconism, 
and of the man (we give the true text 
from the Calcutta Review, vol. |xxiv., p. 
214):— 

S1r, — I have the honor to inform you that 
I have just shot a man who came to kill me. 


Your obedient servant, 
JouN NICHOLSON, 


In June, 1857, when he was pursuing 
the mutineers from Murddn in the Pe- 
shawer valley, and the native cavalry with 
him showed signs of hanging back — 


Putting himself at the head of a mere hand- 
ful of Sowars, as though he were determined 
to justify his chief’s expression in its most 
literal sense, that he was “‘ worth the wing of 
a regiment,” he flung himself with “ terrible 
courage”’ on the flying foe, and, seeming to 
multiply himself many times over as he rode 
hither and thither, laid low with his own stal- 
wart right arm dozens of men, who, as he 
admitted afterwards in genuine admiration, 
fought desperately. (Vol. ii., p. 65.) 


A few weeks later Nicholson —a regi- 
mental captain — was, entirely through 
Lawrence’s urgency, made brigadier-gen- 
eral, and placed in command of a movable 
column. One of his first acts was to ap- 
peal to the general of the division to give 








him the British regiment from Rawul 
Pindi which Lawrence had just refused 
him! Again, when he got the orders for 
Delhi, and authority to take with him 
Bouchier’s troop of artillery, with explicit 
orders that Dawes’s battery was to be left 
behind, Nicholson carried off doth, and 
“this too without saying a word, or ask- 
ing leave of a soul, general or any one 
else.” Nicholson gave such explanation 
as he could, but the ink of his apology 
can scarcely have been dry before he 
capped his previous doings by carrying 
off a body of gunners from Phillour. 
(“ Nihil non arrogat armis!”) Before his 
start for Delhi he had crowded into a few 
days many admirable services, including 
the disarmament of four or five regiments 
(without making report apparently to any- 
body), and, by a march of forty miles in 
July, the interception and annihilation of 
the infantry and cavalry, who had escaped 
after munity and massacre from Sialkot. 
During this extraordinary march — 


When the sun was at its fiercest, the column 
neared a grove of trees which seemed to prom- 
ise a refreshing shade; and some of the offi- 
cers, seeing the exhausted state of their men, 
suggested that a halt of an hour or two might 
well be called to enable them to throw them- 
selves on the ground and snatch an interval of 
repose. “No,” sternly replied Nicholson; 
“we must press on.” But he yielded to more 
urgent expostulations, and the worn-out men 
were soon asleep beneath the trees. After an 
interval, it occurred to one of their number, 
as he woke from his sleep, to ask where the 
general was. Not seeing him amongst the 
sleepers on the ground, he looked back to the 
road which they had left, and there, in the 
very middle of it, in the full glare of the sun, 
sitting bolt upright upon his horse, and per- 
fectly motionless, he saw John Nicholson wait- 
ing, as, unknown to them all, he had been 
waiting from the beginning, with impatient 
patience till his men should have had their 
rest out. The silent protest did its work. 
The exhausted men started up with a strength 
which was not altogether their own, and, in 
the course of the afternoon, the whole column 
reached Goordaspore, (Vol. ii., p. 130.) 


(“Impiger, inexorabilis, acer!”) He 
had hardly reached Delhi with his brigade, 
when he found his opportunity of striking 
a great and crushing blow at the Nee- 
much mutineers, who had gone out from 
Delhi to waylay the coming siege-train. 
Lawrence then writes to him, “I wish I 
could knight you on the spot!” He was 
loud and almost indiscriminating in his 
complaints of the general and those about 
him, often no doubt rashly. In his last 
letter to Lawrence, he refers to Wilson’s 
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having “ more than once” spoken of with- 
drawing the guns, and says, “Had he 
carried out his threat I was quite pre- 
pared to have appealed to the army to set 
him aside and elect a successor.” Three 
days later this fiery and stormy spirit led 
the assault of the Cashmere Bastion, and 
was among the foremost to mount the 
breach. The right attack had been un- 
successful, and the Lahore Gate was still 
held in force by the enemy; the only ap- 
proach was a narrow barricaded street 
swept by grape and riflemen : — 


Nicholson saw how things stood, and, know- 
ing that if his force hesitated they were lost, 
sprang to the front, and, waving his sword over 
his head, as if he were a simple captain, called 
aloud upon his men to follow him.... He 
fell mortally wounded, and with him, young as 
he was, and little known to fame as he had 
been, till the extremity of the peril brought 
him to the front and revealed him in his Ti- 
tanic mould of heart and limb, there fell the 
man who [whom] perhaps, of all the heroes of 
the mutiny—the Lawrence brothers alone 
excepted — India could, at that juncture, least 
afford to lose. (Vol. ii., p. 214.) 


Most true! and yet it was better to lose 
him so than that he should have tried to 
fulfil his threat to set his general aside, 
and have survived. When the difficul- 
ties of maintaining our occupation of the 
city followed, and when it was rumored 
that Wilson even then proposed to with- 
draw and give up what had been so dearly 
won, Nicholson, as he lay on his death- 
bed, exclaimed in a paroxysm of passion : 
“ Thank God I have strength enough to 
shoot that man!” 

There was no one, as the author testi- 
fies, of his former staff in the Punjab, to 
whom Lord Lawrence was so fond of turn- 
ing the conversation, no one to whose 
deeds — even those which had given him 
most trouble at the time — he recounted, 
sometimes with so much amusement, al- 
ways with such sympathy and admiration, 
as those of Nicholson. 

We must notice here what is in our 
judgment a grave injustice to a man of 
great and distinguished service, who sur- 
vived a few years but never really recov- 
ered from the exposure of the Delhi 
siege, Colonel Baird Smith of the Engi- 
neers. On the night before the assault 
we read that, in reference to Captain Tay- 
lor (already spoken of), Nicholson ex- 
claimed: “If 1 survive to-morrow, I will 
let all the world know that Alec Taylor 
took Delhi!” And Lawrence, writing to 
Lord Dalhousie (Jan. 14, 1858), says : ** To 
Nicholson, Alec Taylor of the Engineers, 
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and Neville Chamberlain, the real merit | Taylor was undoubtedly the ubiquitous, 


of our success is due.” 

Now, though we have not the slightest 
doubt that, had Baird Smith been a * Pun- 
jabi,” his name would have taken at least 
as prominent a place as Neville Chamber- 
lain’s in this utterance of Lawrence’s, yet 
more precise comment is called for when 
Lawrence goes on to say that “ Taylor, 
though only the second engineer before 
Delhi, was really the officer who designed 
and arranged all the scientific operations 
which led to the success of the assaults.” 
These words can only convey to the world 
the impression that the chief engineer was 
a nonentity or an incapable, and that his 
whole office and duty practically was ex- 
ercised by his junior, than which no con- 
clusion could be more unjust. Who then 
was the chief engineer on whom this slur 
is cast? He was one of the ablest and 
most distinguished of his corps, whether 
in peace or war. Does any one who 
knew him believe that he was the man to 
abdicate his functions; to allow himself 
to remain a shadow during such opera- 
tions? The following sentences are part 
of an inscription ona cenotaph, erected 
by public subscription in Calcutta Cathe- 
dral: — 


In memory of Colonel Richard Baird Smith 
of the Bengal Engineers, Master of the Cal- 
cutta Mint, Companion of the Bath, and 
A.D.C, to the Queen, whose career, crowded 
with brilliant service, was cut short at its 
brightest... . Already distinguished in the 
two Sikh wars, his conduct on the outbreak of 
revolt in 1857 showed what a clear apprehen- 
sion, a brave heart, and a hopeful spirit could 
effect with scanty means in crushing disorder, 
Called to Delhi as Chief Engineer, his bold 
and ready judgment, his weighty and tenacious 
counsels, piayed a foremost part in securing 
the success of the siege and England’s suprem- 
SCfoovs * 


Every word of this is true. All honor 
— within the bounds of justice to other 
men—to Taylor! No man_ braver, 
brighter, so beloved, or half so indefati- 
gable, was in the gallant band of engineers 
at Delhi. His chief was in miserable 
health, worn by chronic diarrhcea and 
camp-scurvy, and for a long period con- 
fined to his quarters by a painful wound, 
which would have been a trifle but for 
his wretched state of body. Everything 
that could be done under such circum- 
stances was done by him in avery mas- 
terly way. The great considerations con- 
nected with organization, provision of 
siege material, advice to the general, etc., 
were so dealt with by him. Meantime 





unresting director in the trenches, where, 
with a few exceptions, the works were 
planned as well as supervised by him; but 
all and every vital act was done either 
under the orders or with the intelligent 
cognizance or approval of Baird Smith, 
and on his sole responsibility. 

It belongs to what we have been urg- 
ing, that it is not in general fair to attribute 
to a subordinate, however distinguished, 
the success of counsels which his chief 
has adopted. But in Sir Archdale Wil- 
son’s case there is something special to 
be said, bearing otherwise. A remarkable 
letter of that general’s will be found in 
Kaye (iii. 551), in which he writes, re- 
ferring to the expected arrival of the 
siege-train; “I intend to commence more 
offensive operations against the city; but 
I cannot hold out any hope of being able 
to take the place until supported by the 
force from below; ” that is from Cawnpore 
and Allahabad, the way from which was 
not open till it was cleared from above 
some months later, by the Delhi force 
itself! Baird Smith on this wrote back, 
strongly urging attack as soon as possible. 
Wilson yielded, but in doing so threw the 
whole responsibility on the chief engineer, 
in these words : — 


It is evident to me that the results of the 
proposed operations will be thrown on the 
hazard of adie; but under the circumstances 
in which I am placed, I am willing to try this 
hazard —the more so as I cannot suggest any 
other plan to meet our difficulties. I cannot 
however help being of opinion that the chances 
of success, under such a heavy fire as the 
working parties will be exposed to, are any- 
thing but favorable: I yield, however, to the 
judgment of the Chief Engineer. 


This grudging assent shifts to the utter- 
most the responsibility. And the man 
who cheerfully accepted this responsibil- 
ity, if Lawrence’s pan of the Punjabis 
were made the basis of history, would be 
shut out entirely from the record of that 
famous siege. The matter was noticed at 
an early date by Baird Smith himself ina 
letter to Colonel (now Sir Henry) Lefroy, 
which the latter published in the 77zes of 
May 11th, 1858. But it is reopened here 
by the publication of Lawrence’s letter to 
Lord Dalhousie, in which the implicit dis- 
paragement of Baird Smith is put more 
broadly and palpably than ever before ; 
and many will, as a matter of course, ac- 
cept the statement on his authority, with 
all the injustice which, apart from the 
explanations now given, it is calculated to 
convey. 
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We turn to another subject. There was 
a “White Terror” in France after the 
Bourbon Restoration; and in 1858 it was 
no easy matter in India to preach modera- 
tion, when the thirst for vengeance was 
rife ; when the ruthless spirit that in many 
men is kept down only by the barometric 
pressure of an atmosphere of law, was let 
loose to kill; when to speak of mercy was 
to be a “ white Pandy” (so ran the slang). 
But Lawrence was ever prompt to check 
this spirit, as he had been the early coun- 
sellor of amnesty for those guiltless of 
blood. On the details of this subject we 
will not enter; but we extract two anec- 
dotes showing the feeling with which two 
of the noblest of men regarded it : — 


“ What am I to do?” said J. H. Batten, the 
Judge of Cawnpore, who, from the moment of 
his arrival there in November, had set his face 
against such deeds, to Sir James Outram, who, 
like the best and bravest soldiers of the time 
—Colin Campbell, Mansfield, Hope Grant, 
and Inglis—shrank from shedding blood 
otherwise than on the field of battle, or after a 
legal trial— “what am I to do?” “Do you 
fear God or man?” replied Sir James. “If 
you fear God, do as you are doing and bear 
the insults that are heaped upon you. If you 
fear man and the mess, let them hang their 
number every day.” (Vol. ii., p. 295.) 


The second anecdote exemplifies the 
character of that illustrious man, the first 
viceroy of India. He had his defects, no 
doubt: he had not at first that entire 
grasp of the situation that was wanted at 
such a time of crisis. But there is a vir- 
tue which in these days seems unknown 
to Parliamentary statesmen in England — 
magnanimity; Lord Canning was an 
English statesman, and he was surpass- 
ingly magnanimous. There is another 
virtue which in Holy Writ is taken as the 
type and sum of all righteousness —7us- 
tice; and he was eminently just. 

The misuse of special powers, granted 
early in the Mutiny, called for Lord Can- 
ning’s interference, and the consequence 
was a flood of savage abuse; the violence 
and bitterness of which it is hard now to 
realize. The epithet of * Clemency Can- 
ning” (due to an article in the Zymes, Oct. 
17th, 1857), which, meaning to pillory him, 
did in fact crown his honored head as 
with eternal bays, exemplifies the spirit 
though not the usual manner of its ex- 
pression. The relator of the story is Sir 
Frederick Halliday : — 


I was talking to Lord Canning one day about 
this, and he did not conceal from me that he 





hatred and contempt which he was aware his 
measures had excited towards himself. ‘“ But 
read,” he said, “these papers,” which he took 
out of his table drawer. They were the result 
of careful inquiries he had caused to be made 
into the working of some of these courts since 
they had been in operation, and they disclosed 
a series of acts of tyranny, cruelty, and injus- 
tice, of the most brutal and horrible nature. 
In fact, under the influence of mere panic, 
these courts had disgraced themselves by what 
could be called by no other name than indis- 
criminate judicial murders. And of this, the 
papers he gave me furnished ample proof. 

I expressed, as you may suppose, my horror 
at these cruelties ; but I also said that, having 
such justification in his hands of his recent 
proceedings, I hoped he would publish it as 
his complete defence against his calumniators. 

‘“*No!” he replied, as he took the papers 
from my hand, and locked them up in his 
drawer; “I had rather submit to any obloquy 
than publish to the world what would so ter- 
ribly disgrace my countrymen. It is sufficient 
that I have prevented it for the future.” (Vol. 
ii., pp. 264-5.) 

We could almost wish that our author 
had followed this great example, and 
sealed up the record of like evil doings. 

On Afghan affairs we shall say but little. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith made himself known 
as a strong partisan on this subject dur- 
ing Lord Beaconsfield’s government ; and 
even those who share his views will re- 
gret the unrestrained language with which 
he constantly recurs to it, and the rash- 
ness with which he pronounces on the 
results of transactions so recent. The 
subject forces itself in again and again, 
almost as the head of King Charles did 
in the memorials of Dickens’s “Mr. 
Dick.” 

It would be foreign to our present pur- 
pose to enter into an examination of Lord 
Lytton’s policy. It is possible that his 
action precipitated a crisis, but it would 
have come before long, and it was inevita- 
ble that it should come when once the 
Russian officers had crossed the Oxus. 
War with Afghanistan, with all the prob- 
able consequences even of success, could 
hardly have been a greater misfortune in 
Lord Lawrence’s eyes than it was in ours. 
But, of the alternative paths, which in the 
course of Providence are constantly open- 
ing before States and individuals, it is a 
mere truism to say that very frequertly 
neither path is free from serious evils. 
And it might well be that the decision for 
war in 1878 was to be preferred to the 
prospect of dealing with a Russianized 
Afghanistan beyond our frontier, whilst 
incurring the loss of all respect from the 


was painfully affected by the sentiments of | millions within it. 
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The practical questions which arose in 
dealing with the Amfr Cher Ali were of 
extreme delicacy and difficulty. They 
were a fit subject for the most earnest 
discussion by persons who had any claim 
to understand them. But when one course 
of action, or rather of inaction, had been 
attended by lamentable want of success, 
and when in consequence a different 
course was adopted, there was no possi- 
ble justification for the factitious storm of 
opposition and misrepresentation that we 
witnessed ; the desperate attempt of party 
men to render any effective course of for- 
eign policy impossible. . 

We do not believe that Lord Lawrence 
was moved a jot by party feeling in the 
course he took. He had never lent him- 
self to the misrepresentations and insin- 
cerities that swelled so largely the initial 
agitation regarding Turk and Russian ; 
his own utterances expressed only old 
convictions. Indeed it needs years of ac- 
climatizing to a party atmosphere, before 
an Indian statesman can bring himself to 
view such questions through party specta- 
cles. But we think he entered too deeply 


into the agitation, and so lent himself to 
the objects of inferior men. 
As to the action taken in regard to the 


results of the war—an action to which 
Lord Lawrence had bequeathed the weight 
of his opinion — more is to be said, though 
we can only indicate it here. After all 
the blood and treasure spent on the Af- 
ghan campaign, it was decided to retire 
from Candahar, and to give up every- 
thing, except Quetta, that remained as the 
fruit of the decried policy. It is hardly 
conceivable that after this we can enter 
Candahar again, unless under circum- 
stances extremely critical, rendering the 
task infinitely more difficult than in the 
past. That such circumstances may arise, 
that they probably will arise, and may 
come suddenly, no sane man can dispute. 
From the great military authority of our 
day, at least, there is no adhesion to the 
notion sometimes proffered so glibly, that 
the place to meet a menace to India is on 
the Indian side of the passes, or even in 
the plains of India.* 

Had we remained at Candahar, the 
completion of the railway to that place 
would have been an essential. With a 
railway open, is it conceivable that the 
country and people could have remained 
unmodified, uncivilized, unaffected by the 
softening influence of commerce and com- 


* Lord Wolseley’s Memorand. in Blue-book, ** Af- 
ghanistan,” 1881, No. 2. 
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munication? It was our only chance of 
effecting this result, and we threw it away 
with open eyes. In thus acting we sim- 
ply decided, not merely that these influ- 
ences should be withheld from our side, 
but that they should come from the other 
side. And they are coming! 


It is time to conclude with a_ brief 
glance at some of the characteristics of 
Lord Lawrence, as they are exhibited in 
this book. There is a story — not in this 
book, however —that when Woolner’s 
colossal statue of Lord Lawrence was un- 
packed at Calcutta, an ancient native ser- 
vant of the viceregal household reported 
to one of the staff his having seen it, but 
that he could not recognize it; it was cer- 
tainly not Lord Larens Sahib— de was 
not eleven feet high! 

So there are or have been some among 
us, who have refused to recognize that 
Lord Lawrence rose above the ordinary 
stature in character or intellect. He is 
to them but a thorough type of the good 
commonplace Briton, sound in brain and 
body, but no more; only he had enjoyed 
singular opportunities. 

Far truer in our view, and we believe it 
will be the view of most readers of this 
book, is that expressed by Sir Henry 
Daly: “He was the d/ggest man I have 
ever known.” (Vol. ii., p. 89.) 

Nothing is more notable about Lord 
Lawrence than his growth, moral and in- 
tellectual. Doubtless he had, or seemed 
to have in him at one time a good deal of 
that stuff, sound indeed, but ordinary, 


| which has just been alluded to, and some- 


thing of this probably clung to him till the 
last. But itis a grievous blindness that 
does not recognize fo what height of char- 
acter he grew; whilst, on the other hand, 
his biographer hardly recognizes how 
great his growth was, and from what he 
grew. The sterling gold was always 
there, but it lay long under a very rough 
matrix, which was only -by degrees re- 
moved. 

In an admirable passage * Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith speaks of the way in which 
men like Munro and Metcalfe have 
regarded and treated the natives. And 
in the thousands of John Lawrence’s let- 
ters that the author has read, he has 
come, he says, on nothing to wound the 
pride of the most sensitive native; nor 
does Lawrence ever use the opprobrious 
term which is the very first to come to 
the mouth of too many young officers. 


* Vol. i., p. 176. 
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In another passsage, already alluded to, 
where Lawrence, so late as 1846, refers 
with disgust to “that hole Etawa,” Mr. 
Bosworth Smith observes that this is the 
one occasion on which his hero speaks of 
his post of duty “by aname which is the 
first to rise to the lips of too many public 
officers, when they happen to be posted 
to a place which does not quite take their 
fancy.” 

In these instances we think the author 
forgets for the moment that for what we 
may call Lawrence’s immature period he 
has no letters at all. We do not believe 
that in that immature period Lawrence 
was to be placed in the same category 
with Metcalfe and Munro. Were his 
letters up to his furlough and marriage 
preserved, we should not be surprised to 
find doth the objectionable phrases to 
which his biographer alludes very rife in 
them. He was rough, and his ways were 
rough with native and Englishman alike ; 
nor was his bluntness of speech always 
“accompanied by a kimdly twinkle of the 
eye that took off its edge.” There was 
often no twinkle at all, even towards his 
countrymen ; it seemed then liker the un- 
restrained display towards a stranger of 
the Englishman’s feeling — “ omnis igno- 
tus pro matefico.”” The change in him 
that came with years was enormous, and, 
working from within, affected his whole 
aspect. Something of this may be dis- 
cerned even in the comparison of the two 
portraits in these volumes. Who has not 
seen in the features of a dear.one after 
death how the likeness to some relative, 
which had never been striking, perhaps 
never noticed, during life, comes out 
strongly, so strongly sometimes that the 
old countenance seems to have vanished 
and the other to have been substituted ? 
Something like this seemed to take place 
in Lord Lawrence, even during life, in 
the increasing resemblance to his brother 
Henry, not only in character, but in coun- 
tenance and expression. Archbishop 
Trench somewhere spiritualizes a belief 
prevalent among certain islanders of the 
Pacific, that the great qualities of war- 
riors whom they have slain in battle pass 
on to themselves as a rightful inherit- 
ance; and we are reminded of this by 
words of acute and delicate apprehension 
quoted from General Reynell Taylor, in 
regard to the two brothers: “ They each 
had their own capabilities and virtues, 
and when one of them was removed from 
the scene, the frater superstes succeeded 
to many of the graces of his lost brother.” 


(Vol. i., p. 396.) 





We have spoken of his love of fun, 
which in early days probably took rough 
shapes enough. But neither fine humor 
nor wit were wanting in the man who at 
a critical moment sent that telegram al- 
ready quoted,* to a general whose fame 
had been more closely connected with the 
whist-table than with the field; or in him 
who thus characterized one who had been 
his secretary at the beginning of the Mu- 
tiny, Major James; it is Mr. Arthur Bran- 
dreth who speaks : — 


When I came to Rawul Pindi in June, 1857, 
to take the post of “acting” Secretary in place 
of James, he said to me, “ Well, Brandreth, 
you are come to be my Secretary, are you? you 
must be reticent, remember, all Secretaries 
must be. But you need not be so reticent as 
James, for he won’t even tell me!” (Vol. ii., 
p. 96.) 

The very apostle of culture might envy 
the felicity of memory and courtesy dis- 
played in our nextextract. When he was 
viceroy, 


and happened to be talking at Simla to Sir 
Charles and Lady Trevelyan about the exer- 
tions and perils of the Mutiny, he remarked 
that, for a month together, he had been in- 
clined to doubt in his inmost heart whether 
we could weather the storm. And then, with 
an admirably timed reminiscence, turning to 
Lady Trevelyan, who, as is well known, was 
the favorite sister of Lord Macaulay, he told 
her that when he had, from time to time, felt 
disposed to be downhearted, he had often 
found himself, half unconsciously, repeating to 
himself her brother’s lines : — 
How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods? 
and had always taken therefrom fresh heart of 
grace. (Vol. ii., p. 164.) 


We had marked other anecdotes — and 
few books that we know are richer in an- 
ecdotes of the best kind — illustrating his 
tender domestic affection ; his remarkable 
good sense; his generosity to opponents ; 
his habitual self-denial and simplicity of 
character. One anecdote of Lawrence as 
viceroy illustrates the last characteristic 
so well that we must find room for it: — 


General Richard Strachey had drawn up an 
elaborate paper on Indian Railways, a subject 
of which he was an acknowledged master, and 
had brought it, in due course, to Sir John 
Lawrence, that it might receive his signature, 
become his “‘ Minute,” and be sent to the Sec- 
retary of State in England. Sir John glanced 
through it, made one or two verbal alterations, 
put “begin” for “commence,” or something 


* See p. 208. 
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equally important, and then, as he affixed the 
“J. L.” which was to make it his own, turned 
to its author with a merry twinkle of his eye, 
and said, “* What a clever chap they will think 
me at home!” (Vol. ii., p. 473.) 


No character of Lawrence has been 
more powerfully and truthfully drawn than 
that by Lord Derby in his speech at the 
Mansion House meeting, February 13th, 
1880; and nothing in that speech was 
truer or happier than the words: “The 
impression which his character and con- 
versation always left upon my mind was 
that of what I can only describe as a cer- 
tain heroic simplicity.” 

One word before we close as to the 
religion which was rooted deep in John 
Lawrence’s spirit, as it was in Henry’s. 
In this fundamental spring of character 
too there was steady growth; in regard 
to it we shall quote from one of the closest 
and most valued friends of his later years, 
Captain Eastwick : — 


From the earliest period of my acquaintance 
with him he was a decided Christian; a sim- 
ple, God-fearing man, who, to the best of his 
ability, translated into daily practice the pre- 
cepts of the Bible, of which sacred volume he 
was, to my certain knowledge, a daily, assidu- 
ous, and meditative reader. I have often seen 
him when his sight had grown too dim to allow 
of his reading other books, spelling out slowly, 
with his finger on the page, a few verses from 
a New Testament printed in large type. His 
majestic countenance wore a mournful yet re- 
signed expression, and when I thought of the 
deprivation it must be to a man of his strong 
will and independent nature, my heart was so 
full that I couldehardly refrain from tears. 

Lord Lawrence gave the impression as of one 
walking in the presence of an Omnipotent, All- 
merciful, All-just Master, to whom he solemnly 
believed he was to render hereafter an account 
of the deeds .done in the bodv. ... He hada 
great aversion to that peculiar phraseology 
which some well-meaning people use in speak- 
ing on religious matters. But, when treating 
such subjects, his tone was simple, unaffected, 
and eminently religious. It was evident that 
they were familiar to his mind and thoughts. 


“ T never knew” (said a clergyman from 
the north,* previously unknown to him, 
but who, when engaged in advocating the 
claims of the distressed operatives during 
the “cotton famine,” was asked by Sir 
John to make Southgate House his head- 
quarters)—‘“l never knew any one so 
simple, so prayerful, so hard-working, so 
heroic. He is one of the few men whom, 
when I come to die, I shall thank God 
that I have known.” 


* The Rev. J. Smith, now of Lyme Regis. 
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He took to his bed on Wednesday the 
25th of June, 1879, and on Friday night 
he died. That morning it was obvious 
that the end was drawing near: — 


The once strong man lay helpless on his 
bed, seldom opening his eyes, and apparently 
unable to speak or to recognize anyone. ‘Do 
you know me ?” whispered his wife. “To my 
last gasp, my darling,” he replied, quite audi- 
bly ; and as she bent down to give him her last 
kiss, she felt the last pressure of his lips and 
hands, “I am so weary;” such were the 
words which those who stood around his bed 
heard the most indefatigable of workers mur- 
muring to himself as he was entering the land 
where the weary are at rest. (Vol. ii., p. 654.) 


Lady Lawrence writes, looking back to 
her visit with her husband to the Luck- 
now Residency : — 


My heart turns to another scene, and con- 
trasts the last hours of dear Henry, in all the 
tumult of war and agony, with the peaceful 
passing away of my beloved husband, sur- 
rounded by those who so deeply loved him, 
and who, while thankful that his entrance into 
life was so calm, are left to bear the burden of 
their life without the loving heart and guiding 
hand which had never failed them. (Vol. ii., 
P- 531-) 

Happy life; happy death! The great 
Abbey holds no dust more worthy of 
honor than his. And, to end with the 
Tennysonian lines which our author some- 
where quotes : — 


Whatever record leap to light, 
He never shall be shamed, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE WORLD: A STORY OF JAPAN. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


VII. 


Dr. WILKINS had not a large practice, 
for the health of the youthful foreign com- 
munity was extraordinarily good; but the 
few patients he had could boast that they 
were well taken care of, and pet cin | 
numerous and regular visits from their 
medical adviser. Since Jervis had been 
taken ill, the doctor had seen him at least 
once a day. 

On the day after the M‘Bean banquet, 
where the elder Ashbourne had told the 
story of Hellington, Dr. Wilkins paid his 
usual visit to Jervis about ten o’clock in 
the morning. After inquiring about his 
patient’s health, he lighted a cheroot, 
asked for a glass of brandy-and-soda, 
stretched himself comfortably in one of 
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the bamboo chairs on the cool verandah, 
and said with a yawn, — 

“ Well, I have done my day’s work. A 
climate like that of this blessed country 
does not exist elsewhere! Nobody will 
be sick here. They should send life- 
insurance agents here; physicians have 
nothing to do. We were at M‘Bean’s 
until nearly three o’clock, and on coming 
out early this morning I met the two Ash- 
bournes with Gilmore, coming back from 
a long ride, and looking as bright and 
fresh as if they had had their regular 
seven hours’ sleep.” 

“ Ah, until three o’clock at M‘Bean’s! 
Who won most?” 

“ We didn’t gamble.” 

“ Well, what did you do all night?” 

“Daniel Ashbourne told us a story of 
Limerick.” 

Jervis remained silent. He was sitting 
in a bamboo chair a little behind the doc- 
tor, so that Wilkins could only see his 
face by turning round. 

He waited a few seconds as if he ex- 
pected an invitation to repeat the Hiber- 
nian tale, but when Jervis kept silence, 
the talkative doctor began of his own 
accord. He did not, it is true, give the 
story in detail like Ashbourne, but he did 
not, on the other hand, omit a single es- 
sential circumstance. Jervis did not inter- 
rupt him, and the doctor was agreeably 
surprised at the patient attention of his 
listener. 

“So you say Ashbourne knew that man 
personally?” inquired .Jervis in a low 
voice, when the doctor had ended. 

“Knew him? As well as 1 know you; 
had seen him hundreds of times,” replied 
Wilkins, turning round to look into Jer- 
vis’s face. 

“ Hallo!” he continued, rising, “ what’s 
the matter with you?” 

* Nothing at all.” 

But Wilkins was determined to fulfil 
his duties as medical adviser, and the an- 
swer of his patient did not satisfy him. 
So he rose, felt Jervis’s pulse and fore- 
head, ordered him a sedative powder, 
and only went away when the patient ex- 
pressed a wish to be left alone that he 
might lie down. 

* Lie in this hammock,” said Wilkins. 
“It is cool and fresh out here. I will 
look in again before dinner.” 

When Wilkins had gone, Jervis re- 
mained motionless for a long time, his 
usually restless eyes fixed upon the ground 
before him. Then he rose, wiped away 
the perspiration that was moistening his 





forehead, and with slow and unsteady 
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step entered his room. There he was 
found by Wilkins when the latter returned 
towards six o’clock. Jervis now had to 
undergo another careful examination, and 
that over, Wilkins said he would send 
him a few powders, of which he was to 
take two at once, —two before going to 
bed, and twointhe morning. He repeated 
his advice several times as if it were of 
great importance, to which Jervis only 
replied seriously and thoughtfully, “ All 
right, doctor; all right.” 

The powders were brought; but Jervis 
did not take them. Hesat down to dinner 
about seven o’clock, but hardly tasted the 
food that was placed before him, and re- 
tired early to his room, where he remained 
alone. When the servant brought the 
lamp he ordered it to be taken away again, 
telling the man to keep the parlor dark, 
as the mosquitoes had been very trouble- 
some of late. 

Ashbourne’s rooms were brightly light- 
ed, and Jervis could distinctly see every: 
thing that was going onthere. He seemed 
to take a great interest in this, for he had 
got out his opera-glass, and did not re. 
move his eyes from the house. The two 
brothers remained alone talking together 
until nearly nine o’clock, when Thomas 
sat down at his desk to write, while Dan- 
iel, taking his hat and followed by a ser- 
vant, left the house. 

On the following morning Dr. Wilkins 
called as usual on Jervis, and found his 
patient very much fatigued and in low 
spirits. In the hope of cheering him up 
a little, the doctor told him they had been 
very merry at the club the night before. 

* Daniel Ashbourne,” he said, “is a 
bright, cheerful fellow, and for hours and 
hours he entertained the company with 
stories from Ireland.” 

“And wha. did Thomas Ashbourne 
say,” asked Jervis, “if another talked for 
such a long time?” 

“Thomas had to work for his news- 
paper, and Dan came along. We were all 
very glad to see him, and I am sure you 
willlike him. He is anxious to make your 
acquaintance, for he is a thoroughbred 
Irishman, and would like to see the best 
horseman in the settlement. If it suits 
you, I will bring him with me to-morrow 
morning and introduce him.” 

“ No, thanks; I would rather not,” re- 
plied Jervis calmly. “1 am really not well 
enough just now to take any pleasure in 
making new acquaintances.” 

“Well, just as you like,” replied the 
doctor, adding, after a short pause, “If 
you care to take a little walk this evening, 
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I would be glad to call for you: I have 
promised Ashbourne to initiate him into 
the mysteries of the Yankiro. We have 
an appointment at nine o’clock, and as we 
pass your house I will call out for you.” 

“No, thanks, doctor; not to-night.” 

When Wilkins was gone, Jervis walked 
up and down the verandah for a long time 
in deep thought. One of his servants 
came with a message that had been left 
for him; but the man was frightened at 
the wild expression of his master’s face, 
and withdrew without speaking to him. 

About half an hour later Jervis called 
his porter and sent him to Yedo to make 
some purchases. Theservant replied that 
it was very late, and that he could not 
possibly return the same night. Jervis 
said it was of no consequence; he might 
return next morning. The man was glad 
to get a holiday in Yedo, and in half an 
hour was gone. 

At nightfall Jervis summoned his Chi- 
nese comprador, the chief servant of his 
household, and said to him, — 

“The porter will not be here to-night. 
Take care, therefore, that by ten o’clock 
every light in the house and in the stables 
is put out. People here are very careless 
with fire.” 

At nine o’clock Jervis was sitting on 
the dark verandah looking intently to- 
wards the brightly lighted dwelling of his 
neighbor Ashbourne. In one of the rooms 
he recognized three persons — the two 
brothers and Dr. Wilkins. At half past 
nine Thomas sat down to his desk, and 
the two others left. Jervis heard them 
talking as they passed his verandah, and 
saw them take the road across the moor 
towards the Yankiro, followed by two na- 
tive servants. The sound of their foot- 
steps was soon lost on the soft turf. For 
a short time Jervis’s eyes followed the 
two lanterns; these, also, were soon lost 
to sight in the sultry, dark night. Then 
everything around became deserted, si- 
lent, and lonely. The heavens were black; 
and the sea rolled heavily and gloomily on 
the shore, with a sound like distant thun- 
der before an approaching storm. Jervis 
was still on the verandah, breathing hard, 
listening attentively to the slightest sound. 
The comprador had extinguished all the 
lights in the house. Everything lay 
buried in deep, black darkness. 

Towards midnight four men — two 
Europeans and two Japanese —left the 
Yankiro, and, walking leisurely, took the 
road to Yokohama. The servants walked 
'- in front, lighting up the narrow, uneven 
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pathway with their lanterns, while their 
masters were engaged in lively conversa- 
tion. They had reached nearly the mid- 
dle of the swamp when one of them turned 
suddenly round, and saw a dark mass leap 
forward. At the same instant he heard a 
dull thud, followed by a short, terrible 
shriek, and saw his companion wildly beat 
the air with his arms, rush forward a few 
steps, and then fall with his face to the 
ground. 

“Help! Help! Murder!” 

The two servants darted back and held 
up the lanterns. About twenty yards 
ahead of them they saw a human figure 
flying across the moor. Two shots from 
a revolver followed at brief intervals, but 
the fugitive, apparently, was not hit, and 
he was soon lost in the darkness of the 
night. 


Thomas Ashbourne was working with 
open doors and windows when he was 
startled by a terrible shriek. Then the 
cry — “Murder! Murder! Help!” re- 
sounded through the silent night. He 
rushed out on the verandah, and saw 
several lanterns, which, in the swamp, 
were flickering and moving to and fro. 
In a few seconds he was outside, rushing 
towards the place. 

Stretched on the ground, with a wide 
gaping wound in his back, a man was 
lying; by his side were Wilkins and the 
two servants, 

“He has been murdered,” said the 
doctor, lifting up his pale, terror-stricken 
face. 

The murdered man was weltering in 
his blood, giving still some signs of life. 

“What can I do, doctor?” shrieked 
Thomas Ashbourne. “ For God’s sake, 
help! Ob, Dan! My brother Dan!” 

He knelt down and took hold of the 
hand which was already growing cold, 
and which, in the last deadly struggle, 
had clutched the damp, heavy soil. 

Wilkins could say nothing. The blow, 
which seemed to have been given with a 
butcher’s axe, had split the back from the 
left shoulder to the middle of the spine. 
The dying man uttered a deep groan, drew 
a heavy, agonized breath —there was a 
convulsive quivering of the limbs — and 
then all was over. 


VIII. 


Most of the members of the English 
community were assembled in the large 
office of the English Consulate, where a 
court had been constituted, with Mr. 
Mitchell as chairman, to make public in- 
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quiry into the murder of Mr. Daniel 
Ashbourne of Limerick, Ireland. The 
witnesses waited in an adjoining room. 
They were — Doctor Wilkins, James Jer- 
vis, with his Chinese comprador, Walter 
M‘Bean, and Arthur Gilmore. 

Out of regard to their feelings, Thomas 
Ashbourne, the brother of the murdered 
man, and Patrick Inish had been pri- 
vately examined, but the consul opened 
the public sittings by reading their depo- 
sitions. It was stated that Mr. Daniel 
Ashbourne had no quarrel of any kind 
with any native, so that the murder could 
not possibly be the work of personal re- 
venge. 

Dr. Wilkins was the chief witness. He 
related what had occurred on the swamp, 
and stated that Daniel Ashbourne’s be- 
havior in the Yankiro had been perfectly 
quiet and orderly. He maintained that 
the murdered man had given no cause to 
any one there to attack him, 

“How do you account, Dr. Wilkins, 
for the circumstance that neither Daniel 
Ashbourne nor yourself nor the servants 
noticed the approach of the murderer?” 

“The night was dark; the lanterns 
being only a short distance ahead of us, 
the murderer could get behind us without 
being seen. I was chatting with Ash- 
bourne and the servants in front were also 
talking. It was, therefore, possible for us 
not to hear a slight noise; but as it has 
been proved that the murderer wore san- 
dals, and as the turf is very soft, it is 
probable that he approached us without 
making any noise whatever. The little I 
did hear was, in my opinion, the rustling 
of the assassin’s dress as he lifted his 
arm to deal the blow.” 

“What did you see of the murder- 
er?” 

“ He was a man who leaped away likea 
wild stag, and in a moment had disap- 
peared into the night. I had no time to 
aim at him, although my revolver was 
ready. He ran in the direction of the 
Japanese quarter. He wore the usual dark- 
colored native garment, but he seemed 
to me very tall for a native. I am in- 
clined to think it was a s’so” (wrestler). 

“And you say, Dr. Wilkins, that the 
murderer made use of a Japanese sword?” 

“ Without doubt. There is no modern 
European weapon with which one could 
deal such a blow as killed Daniel Ash- 
bourne.” 

“ Have you anything more to say?” 

“No.” 

After Dr. Wilkins, Mr. Jervis was 
called into the witness-box. He was still 
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suffering, and the court permitted him to 
sit down. Jervis indeed looked very ill. 
He replied to the usual preliminary ques- 
tions as to his identity in a low voice, but 
without hesitation. 

“James Jervis, you swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

“ So help me God.” 

“ Kiss the book.” 

Jervis complied. 

** Now what do you know, Mr. Jervis,” 
asked Mr. Mitchell, “about the murder of 
Daniel Ashbourne?” 

“T was asleep, and was suddenly awak- 
ened by screams and shouts. Immedi- 
ately afterwards I heard two pistol-shots 
fired in quick succession. I stepped to 
the window and saw several lanterns 
right before me, about the middle of the 
swamp. I dressed at once, but not feel- 
ing very well, and having no idea that 
such a misfortune could have occurred, 
I called my groom, whom I knew to be 
the swiftest of my servants, and ordered 
him to run to the spot indicated by the 
lanterns, and report to me what had hap- 
pened. The man was sleepy, and it was 
several minutes before I saw him leave 
the house. The other servants mean- 
while had been roused, and my comprador 
joined me on the verandah. There, at a 
very short distance from my house, we 
saw a man, who shot past us at lightning 
speed in the direction of the Japanese 
quarter on the hill. We could see him 
only for an instant. He was a Japanese 
or a Chinese, certainly not a European — 
that I could see even in the moment it 
took him to fly past us. I called my sec- 
ond groom, and ordered him to run after 
the man, offering him a good reward if he 
could tell me what had become of the 
fugitive. Half a minute later the detto 
was on his track; but a quarter of an 
hour afterwards he returned breathless, 
having run half the way to Homura (a 
village in the neighborhood of Yokohama) 
without seeing a living soul. About the 
same time my first groom returned and 
told me of the murder of my neighbor. 
He had assisted in carrying the corpse to 
the house of Thomas Ashbourne. That 
is all I know.” 

The Chinese comprador of Mr. Jervis, 
who could not be sworn in the usual man- 
ner, was simply examined for the better 
information of the court, and, on the 
whole, confirmed his master’s statement. 
About the appearance of the man who 
rushed past the house he could say noth- 
ing. 
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“Something like a shadow flew past 
us. I could not even recognize that it 
was a man; and in the same moment, 
when Mr. Jervis called my attention to it, 
it had already vanished. I did not hear 
any footsteps.” 

M‘Bean, Ashbourne’s second neighbor, 
had little to tell. He had been awakened 
by the noise and the shrieks, had dressed 
himself quickly, and had run towards the 
lanterns, where he found Dr. Wilkins, 
Thomas Ashbourne, and the two Japanese 
servants. Soon afterwards Mr. Jervis’s 
betto joined them, and they all carried 
the body to the house. He had not seen 
the murderer; but he recollected that 
he had heard from his house a noise 
as of some one climbing over a wooden 
fence: he had paid no attention to it, as 
‘he had only one thought —to reach the 
moor as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Gilmore, duly sworn, said he had 
left the club to go home a few minutes 
before midnight. On turning into his 
street, he was nearly knocked down by a 
Japanese who rushed against him. He 
thought the man was going to attack him, 
but he leapt like a stag, and disappeared 
immediately. He was a tall, slim man. 
He could not see the face, which, in Jap- 
anese fashion, was covered with a piece 
of cloth. 

This closed the examination. The 
court retired, and, after a few minutes’ 
consultation together, returned the fol- 
lowing verdict: — 

“ According to the unanimous state- 
ments of all witnesses, we find that Dan- 
iel Ashbourne, of Limerick, Ireland, was 
murdered on the swamp of Yokohama, in 
the night between the 12th and 13th of 
June, by an unknown person, who, after 
the deed, disappeared in the direction of 
the Japanese quarter, and of whom noth- 
ing further has been learned. The mur- 
der was committed with a sharp, heavy 
instrument, probably a Japanese sword.” 


IX. 

Two days later Daniel Ashbourne was 
carried to his last resting-place. All the 
members of the English community, and 
most of the Germans, Americans, and 
other foreigners living in the settlement, 
assembled to pay their last respects to the 
dead. As chief mourner, behind the coffin 
walked the unfortunate brother of the 
murdered man. By his side was Patrick 
Inish, the faithful Irish servant; and then, 
in long procession, followed the members 
of the foreign community. 

Jervis had told Wilkins the evening be- 
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fore the funeral that he was very unwell, 
and that it would be impossible for him 
to be present. But the doctor was of 
opinion that his patient would do well not 
to absent himself. 

“ You were seen yesterday at the Consu- 
late, and everybody knows that you can 
goout. People might make all sorts of 
unpleasant comments. Take my advice, 
Jervis, and come. 
all the time.” 

After a little hesitation, Jervis had said 
that if he could possibly go out he would 
attend. He had come, but everybody 
could see how hard it was for him to climb 
the steep hill which led to the foreign 
cemetery. He looked pale and distressed. 
Several times he had to stop for breath, 
and to wipe away the heavy drops of per- 
spiration that were gathering fast on his 
forehead. Everybody felt grateful to him 
for doing this last honor to Daniel Ash- 
bourne; and many of his acquaintances 
who had avoided him for weeks shook 
hands with him, and asked kindly after 
his health. 

The cemetery was in a wonderfully 
peaceful and beautiful little grove, for- 
merly belonging to a Japanese temple, the 
ruins of which were still visible. Trees, 
hundreds of years old, formed with their 
mighty branches a leafy roof conferring 
shade and quiet. Entering the church- 
yard — which seen from Yokohama looked 
like a citadel — one could look upon the 
majestic sea spreading its deep blue wa- 
ters to the distant horizon; to the left, 
the city of Yokohama; to the right the 
mountains of Hakkoni, and, towering 
above all, the mighty crater of Fusi- 
Yama. In these three directions the hill 
shelved down in steep, almost impassable 
declivities. Crippled trees and stunted 
brushwood had taken root in the rocky 
clefts, and a slippery, rich, dark-green 
moss had covered the sides with a soft 
velvety carpet. At the foot of the hill 
were a few fishermen’s huts. The for- 
eign community of Yokohama had sur- 
rounded their burying-ground with a high 
stone wall, and appointed two Japanese 
watchmen to guard their graves from des- 
ecration by the natives. 

The coffin in which the remains of Dan- 
iel Ashbourne reposed now stood near 
the open grave. The clergyman read the 
burial service, and then the body was 
lowered. “ Dust todust,” and all present 
approached to throw a handful of earth 
on the coffin. Thomas Ashbourne and 
Patrick Inish were the first to pay this 
last tribute; then they stepped back, and 


I'll keep by your side 
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remained standing near the open grave. 
Ashbourne looked with tearful eyes upon 
the fresh flowers and green branches 
which covered all that remained of his 
brother. The gaze of Inish wandered 
mechanically from one to the other of 
the members of the foreign community, 
as they threw their handfuls of earth on 
the coffin. 

This solemn ceremony had lasted for 
several minutes, in the midst of pro- 
found silence, which was rendered still 
more impressive by the heavy thud of 
the earth as it feil upon the coffin. Some 
of the men could scarcely restrain their 
tears. Inish saw, as if in a dream, the 
strange faces that appeared and disap- 
peared in turn at the grave of his mas- 
ter. But suddenly a wild expression 
animated his hard features. His eyes 
opened wide, and followed with terrible 
eagerness aman who was staggering back 
from the grave. His breast heaved with 
excitement, his lips moved convulsively 
—but not a sound came from them. 
Thus he stood for a moment, a picture 
of mute terror, till at last, stretching out 
his right hand, and pointing his trem- 
bling finger at Jervis, he stammered out, 
in a scarcely audible voice, “ Helling- 
ton!” Then as if his tongue were loos- 
ened by some spell, he shrieked, — 

‘Murder! Murderer! Hellington! 
Help! Help!” 

All eyes were for a moment fixed on 
Inish, and then followed the direction 
indicated by his finger. Somebody had 
suddenly stepped back from the deep cir- 
cle of the mourners, and disappeared in 
the grove. The white figure of the fugi- 
tive appeared again and again between 
the trees, like a hunted beast, and was 
now fast approaching the wall at the spot 
where it separated the cemetery from the 
city. 

All now started in pursuit. The tomb 
was deserted; the clergyman alone re- 
mained, standing on tiptoe, and watch- 
ing the chase. One man, however, had 
not followed the crowd. This was the 
consular constable, an experienced Lon- 
don policeman, who had captured many a 
criminal in his time and who, coolly cal- 
culating in the midst of the general ex- 
citement that the fugitive could only es- 
cape by one way — namely, the small 
road which led to the settlement — rushed 
forward to the opening on that road. 

Jervis had a good start of his pursu- 
ers, and he was now only a few yards 
from the wall. With the agility of a cat 
he climbed the top and disappeared on 
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the other side. His pursuers reached 
the spot where they had last seen hima 
few minutes later. Only a few succeeded 
in climbing the wall, and looked down 
upon a narrow path which ran along the 
precipice round the graveyard wall. 

“ He has broken his neck! ” 

“He is hiding behind the trees. 
cannot escape!” 

The English consul, calmer than the 
others, called round him a few of the 
most intelligent of the foreigners, and 
proposed some plan of action. Jervis 
must have run round the narrow path. 
If they divided in two opposite direc- 
tions, they could not fail to get at him, 
or drive him to the gate where the con- 
stable was keeping watch. 

Ashbourne and Inish, who had listened 
to the consul, were the first to reach the’ 
other side of the wall; and they were 
quickly followed by others. Then they 
separated, one party being led by Consul 
Mitchell, the other by Askbourne. 

The path from which one could look 
down the precipice was narrow. The 
rock went down almost perpendicularly 
in some places; in others it was still so 
steep that it seemed impossible for any 
man to reach the bottom alive. Every 
step was dangerous; every tree, every 
corner in the wall, had to be examined 
carefully; and though Mitchell and Ash- 
bourne led their men with much daring, 
at least twenty minutes passed before the 
two met at the gate. 

“We have seen nothing of Jervis!” 
they exclaimed almost simultaneously. 

The policeman stated that nobody had 
gone down by the road. He would an- 
swer for that. 

“Then he must have fallen from the 
rock, and we shall find his body below,” 
said Mitchell. 

They ran down the hill, but they had 
to take a roundabout way to get at the 
huts at the foot of the rock. There ev- 
erything was quiet. In vain did they 
look for the mutilated corpse they ex- 
pected to find. 

A few half-naked fishermen were stand- 
ing at the doors of their huts looking 
curiously at the heated and excited stran- 
gers. One of the natives began to speak, 
and everybody listened to him. 

“Mr. Jervis? Iknowhimwell. Many 
a time we have sailed out together in 
stormy weather. I saw him here in front 
of my house about half an hour ago. I 
can’t tell how he came there. I heard 
the rolling of loose stones, and stepped 
outside, and there he stood before me 


He 
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with bloody and hands torn dress; but in 
a minute he was gone. He ran towards 
Yokohama.” 

The sun was shining unmercifully; 
many of the young men felt completely 
exhausted, and took boats to return to the 
city. Only Ashbourne, Inish, Mitchell, 
and the policeman proceeded at a running 
pace towards Yokohama. Jervis’s house 
was the first to be reached. The fugitive 
might have entered it without being no- 
ticed, if he had come across the swamp, 
where, at that hour of the day, nobody 
was to be seen. 

The pursuers entered the courtyard; 
but everything there was quiet and peace- 
ful. The large doors and windows of the 
house stood wide open, so that one could 
see through the whole building. In front 
of the stable sat Jervis’s groom smoking 
a pipe. He rose on recognizing the con- 
sul, and professed himself ready to an- 
swer all questions to the best of his knowl- 
edge. 

“ Mr. Jervis,” he said, “had returned a 
little while before from the graveyard — 
perhaps an hour ago. He had opened 
the stable door, and told the groom to 
saddle Tautai. Then he had rushed into 
the house and had returned quickly with 
a little bundle, which he had fastened to 
his saddle, and had disappeared in the 
direction of Kanagawa and Yedo.” 

“ What was in the bundle?” 

“Japanese clothing and a sword, I 
think.” 

“ How was Mr. Jervis dressed?” 

“He wore a light linen suit.” 

“ Was he armed?” 

“ He had a revolver and a heavy riding- 
whip.” 

Whilst Mr. Mitchell went to the gov- 
ernor of Yokohama to demand pursuit of 
the criminal by the Japanese authorities, 
Ashbourne and his friends entered the 
house. In the little office they found 
an open safe containing letters, account- 
books, and a considerable sum in ready 
money. Scattered on the mat were sev- 
eral Japanese gold pieces. Jervis had 
evidently not forgotten to supply himself 
plentifully with money. In his bedroom 
a chest of drawers stood open; a pair of 
trousers and a light coat, soiled and cov- 
ered with blood, lay upon the floor. The 
other rooms were untouched. 

Nothing more could be learned from 
the Japanese servants. They had seen 
their master enter the house, and con- 
cluded by his air that some accident must 
have happened to him; but they dared 
not follow him into his bedroom, as Mr. 
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| Jervis had ordered, once for all, that no- 
body should enter there without special 
orders. The statements of these people 
bore every mark of truth. 

The Japanese police did their very best 
to capture the murderer; but in those 
days there were no telegraphs or railroads, 
and Jervis had certainly made the most 
of the start he had of his pursuers. In 
the neighborhood of Yokohama no trace 
of him could be found. 

On the third day after his flight the 
well-known pony Tautai made his appear- 
ance in Yokohama. He seemed to be 
completely exhausted, and paced slowly 
through the streets; but when some Jap- 
anese ran up to catch him, he showed his 
old temper by kicking furiously. Shak- 
ing his shaggy mane, he then trotted off 
to his stable, where he allowed himself 
to be unsaddled, and lay quietly down 
without touching food. 

The Japanese had no difficulty in dis- 
covering the road by which the pony had 
come to Yokohama. In several of the 
surrounding villages people had seen the 
odd-looking little white horse, and .had 
tried to capture it. Towards evening the 
police reached the tea-house which Jervis 
had on a former occasion entered to make 
his toilet. The landlady was evidently 
embarrassed when she saw the officers. 
In harsh tones they ordered her to state 
what she knew, threatening her with im- 
prisonment and torture if she did not 
immediately confess where Jervis was 
hidden. The woman threw herself upon 
her knees, and related in a trembling 
voice all she knew. The stranger, whose 
name she did not even know, had been a 
frequent guest in her house during the 
previous year. He had come there to 
drink tea, and also to take a meal occa- 
sionally, but as a rule he had asked only 
for water to bathe his hands and face. 
He had always paid her well, and he had 
not been rough and exacting like other 
foreigners, but had acted like a Japanese 
gentleman. About three days ago he had 
come at an unusually early hour. He did 
not take the saddle off his horse, which 
was covered with foam, but only asked 
her to hold it a moment. Then he en- 
tered the house, and returned a few min- 
utes afterwards in the dress of a Japan- 
ese officer. Immediately remounting, he 
rode away up the steep path which led to 
the mountains. On entering the room 
placed at his disposal she found his white 
linen suit, which she would give to the 
police officers. This was all she knew. 
She was a poor but respectable and law 
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abiding woman, and she therefore hoped 
they would not punish her. 

Not satisfied with this statement, the 
officers took the poor trembling creature 
to Yokohama, to undergo another exam- 
ination in the presence of the English 
consul. But her statement bore so un- 
mistakably the stamp of truth, that Mr. 
Mitchell himself recommended her instant 
liberation. 

Beyond the tea-house all trace of the 
murderer was lost. No European had 
been seen in any of the surrounding vil- 
lages. All inquiries failed. The English 
government offered a reward of five hun- 
dred rios (about £200) for the capture of 
the criminal, but without success. 

In looking over Jervis’s papers, it was 
found that he had lived for some time in 
America. It appeared that he had taken 
the name of Jervis some four years pre- 
viously. Nothing could be discovered 
regarding him during the interval between 
his flight from Limerick and that time. 
The passport which he brought to Yoko- 
hama had evidently belonged to somebody 
else, — probably to some broken-down ad- 
venturer whom Jervis had met in Califor- 
nia. Whether this wanderer was the 
same Jervis whom Mitchell had known in 
Singapore could not be ascertained. 

Weeks and months passed by. The 
dead are soon forgotten, and the members 
of the foreign community would scarcely, 
perhaps, have thought of Daniel Ash- 
bourne, whom they had known only for a 
few days, had not the mournful faces of 
Thomas Ashbourne and Patrick Inish re- 
peatedly reminded them that a hideous 
murder had been committed, and still re- 
mained unavenged. 


x. 


THERE was great excitement in those 
days in Japan. The little insular empire 
which, separated as it was from the rest 
of the world, had developed its resources 
in a peculiarly independent manner, had 
suddenly been visited, and, as it were, 
conquered by a small party of foreigners. 
The government, however, suffered the 
intrusion, knowing that in any conflict 
with the Western powers it would un- 
avoidably be defeated. But the open and 
the secret enemies of the tycoon spoke 
of the grand old times when Japan was 
the proud empire of “the Rising Sun,” 
strong enough to drive out aliens who 
came «ninvited to settle onits soil. They 
accused the tycoon of having humiliated 
Japan. They reproached him with being 
the descendant of the usurper who in a 
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treacherous manner had assumed the di- 
vine powers of the legitimate emperor of 
Japan, the mikado. They demanded his 
resignation, and threatened, if he would 
not yield, to overthrow him by force. 
Discontent was greatest in the provinces 
of Satsuma and Mito, where rebellion was 
preached in the open streets. 

Minamoto, the reigning tycoon, tried 
in vain to quiet the unruly princes. His 
requests and admonitions were answered 
by their massing large bodies of armed 
men on the frontiers of their provinces. 
Suddenly Minamoto died a violent death, 
and the daimio of Mito was accused of 
being his murderer. 

The successor of the tycoon, Prince 
Yesada, was a minor, and Prince Ikamo- 
no-Kami was appointed gofairo or regent. 
But then the long-threatened rebellion 
broke out. Japan resembled a vast open 
camp, in which the followers of the ty- 
coon and of the mikado stood face to face 
with drawn swords. Yokohama was filled 
with news of bloody encounters, in which 
sometimes the troops of the government, 
and sometimes those of the rebels, were 
victorious. But the chief interest for the 
members of the foreign community lay in 
the circumstance, that in the reports of 
many of the battles there appeared the 
names of Europeans and Americans who 
were fighting in the ranks of the rebels. 
Some of them were well-known adventur- 
ers who had already, in China, taken part 
in the Taiping rebellion. 

The governor of Yokohama had repeat- 
edly complained to the consuls that for- 
eigners were engaged with daimios against 
the government, and by their superior mili- 
tary knowledge greatly increased the dif- 
ficulty of suppressing the rebellion. The 
European officials were, however, power- 
less to do anything in this matter. They 
knew that every now and then some of 
their countrymen suddenly disappeared 
from Yokohama, and were probably serv- 
ing in the rebel army in Satsuma or Mito; 
but they had no means of preventing this. 
It was known also, through reports, what 
kind of life these adventurers led in the 
Japanese camp. They were employed as 
officers, and enjoyed high pay and great 
respect; but, on the other hand, much 
was expected of them. They were em- 
ployed in the most dangerous expeditions. 
Their refusal to act would have been fol- 
lowed by immediate dismissal from the 
army —in other words, by surrender to 
the tycoon’s army, which meant death. 
It required, therefore, an uncommon 
amount of personal courage in these for- 
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eign soldiers to enter the camp of the 
rebels ; for every one in Japan knew that 
if the natives cannot be compared in 
boldness and active courage to the Euro- 
pean races, they surpass the latter in their 
apathetic contempt of death. 

Since the murder of the tycoon, the 
gotairo had done his best to restore peace, 
and had taken the most energetic meas- 
ures against the rebel daimios. These 
princes looked upon him as their most 
dangerous enemy, and would have stopped 
at nothing to get him out of the way, 
either by force or by cunning. The go- 
tairo, too, knew that his life was in dan- 
ger, and only dared to show himself in the 
streets surrounded by a well-armed body 
of guards, in whose fidelity and bravery 
he could trust. 

It was on a dull autumn day, about four 
months after the murder of Daniel Ash- 
bourne, that twelve men coming from 
different quarters met, as it were by 
chance, in the neighborhood of the impe- 
rial palace at Yedo. All carried two 
swords in their belts, a sign that they 
were noblemen. The weather was cold 
and stormy; the rain was falling in tor- 
rents; the streets around the palace were 
deserted. After exchanging a few words, 
these twelve men placed themselves un- 


der the portal of the palace of a daimio, 
which stood at the corner of a narrow 


street. It seemed as if they were waiting 
for the rain to cease; and their presence 
in the neighborhood of the palace excited 
no attention, as the capital was full of 
noblemen, who could be met at any time 
of the day or night in the palace quarter. 

They had thus waited about half an 
hour when there appeared at the other 
end of the street several hundred sol- 
diers marching before a large sedan-chair, 
which was carried by sixteen strong men. 
The procession came on slowly in solemn 
silence. As soon as the group noticed 
its approach, one of the men, who was 
about a head taller than any of his com- 
panions, stepped forward, and, looking 
cautiously around, gave some whispered 
instructions. Thereupon the others slow- 
ly moved in pairs towards the entrance to 
the narrow street, where they placed them- 
selves against the walls of the palace, as 
if to seek shelter under its projecting 
roof from the storm. They were a set of 
wild-looking, weather-beaten men, with 
dark, fiery eyes. Only the tallest of them 
— the leader — was of a remarkably light 
color, the paleness of his countenance be- 
ing intensified, as it were, by comparison 
with the dusky faces of his companions. 
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The whole appearance of this man was 
very striking. His tall, slim figure, and 
his noble bearing, were remarkable, and 
his step was as light and elastic as that of 
a panther. 

The princely procession approached. 
In front walked four heavy, gigantic men, 
the s’mo, or wrestlers of the prince. 
They had a slow, rolling gait, and looked 
contemptuously upon all around them. 
These four big fellows were followed by 
archers, lancers, and also by standard- 
bearers, showing the well-known and 
dreaded coat-of-arms of the gotairo. The 
soldiers, who immediately followed, were 
wrapped in large cloaks, which protected 
their dress and costly swords from the 
pouring rain. By the side of the chair 
walked two servants carrying a long box 
which contained the two swords of the 
prince, who carelessly reposed on his seat. 

When the procession had approached 
within a few steps of the narrow street 
where the twelve armed men were watch- 
ing, their leader uttered a short, sharp cry. 
At the same moment eight of his com- 
panions rushed upon the chair, whilst the 
others remained with him at the corner of 
the street. In an instant the file of the 
bodyguard was broken through, and some 
of the chair-bearers cut down: the chair 
fell heavily to the ground. The regent, 
looking out of the window of the sedan, 
called for his sword, but before the weapon 
could be handed him, a terrible blow had 
almost severed his head from his body, 
and he fell dead. 

His followers had been unable to save 
their master’s life. Enveloped in wide 
cloaks, they had been slow in getting out 
their swords; but now they rushed with a 
furious howl upon the murderers. After 
a short fight five of these were struck 
down, while the surviving three pushed 
their way towards the entrance of the 
lane, where their leader and his other 
companions were keeping watch. 

Thus far these four had only been spec- 
tators of the struggle; but after helping 
their surviving companions to escape into 
the side street, they now stood forth ready 
to do ordie. They fought against over- 
whelming odds while covering the flight 
of their companions; but they kept their 
ground without any sign of weakness, 
One of them had already fallen, fatally 
wounded, the others were bleeding from 
numerous wounds. Suddenly there again 
came a hoarse, sharp cry from their leader, 
and at the same time he and two of his 
companions, who were still able to run, 
turned and fled. The two men were 
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quickly overtaken and cut down; but the 
leader had a start which became evidently 
greater with each of his mighty leaps. 
He had passed two streets, and now he 
turned, like one who is quite sure of what 
he is doing, into a third on his left. But 
having advanced about two hundred yards, 
he suddenly stopped. He had run into 
a cul-de-sac. He turned to retrieve this 
fatal mistake. Too late. His enemies 
were already upon him with furious yells. 
Once more he turned his back upon them, 
looking to the right and left to find an 
escape; but the closed doors and windows 
on both sides of the street formed an un- 
broken and impenetrable wall. And now 
he had come to the end of the street and 
to the end of his tether. Up to the last 
moment he had not despaired of being 
able to save himself, and he had struggled 
for dear life. But now he knew that all 
was over, and that he must die. With 
panting breast, and back against the wall 
which closed the street, he seized his 
broadsword with both hands, and waited 
for his pursuers. But they dared not 
approach him. A terrible expression of 
despair and power was in that strange 
white face. The hunted man stood im- 
movable, at bay. All was quiet, very 
quiet, as on the day in the cemetery when 
Patrick Inish, pointing to the murderer 
of his master, had called “ Murder! Hel- 
lington! Murderer!” The howling wind 
and the splashing rain seemed to carry 
these words to the ear of the murderer. 
... An arrow whizzed through the air, 
and buried itself in the left breast of the 
fugitive. For asecond he remained mo- 
tionless. Then his hands opened, and 
the sword slid from his grasp. Like a 
caged eagle’s wings, his arms rose slowly 
and then fell powerless by his side; a 
deathly pallor covered his face like a veil; 
a trembling went through his whole frame ; 
once more his arms rose feebly and again 
dropped, and at the same moment he fell 
heavily forward on his face, breaking in 
his fall the arrow that had pierced his 
heart. 


On the day after the murder of the 
gotairo, the foreign consuls in Yokohama 
received a visit from the governor, who 
informed them, in a business-like way, of 
the tragic event. The governor paid a 
longer visit to the English consul than to 
his colleagues, as, alter telling of the 
murder of the gotairo, he added there that 
the chief of the assassin’s band had been 
recognized after his death as a foreigner, 
and was supposed to be the missing Jer- 
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vis, the murderer of Daniel Ashbourne. 
A Japanese officer, formerly stationed in 
Yokohama, had gone so far as to affirm 
this positively. Under these circum. 
stances the governor thought it his duty 
to inquire whether the consul would take 
the trouble to ride up to Yedo, or whether 
he preferred to have the dead body 
brought down to Yokohama in order to 
examine it. . 

Mr. Mitchell expressed himself in favor 
of the former course, adding that he would 
leave at once. To this the governor re- 
plied that a mounted escort would be 
placed at his disposal in half an hour. 

Mitchell had at first intended to ask 
Thomas Ashbourne to accompany him, 
but he abandoned the idea. Poor Djusan- 
ban had become a sad and quiet man 
since the death of Daniel Ashbourne, and 
Mitchell wished to spare him the painful 
sight of the slain murderer of his brother. 
He therefore asked young Gilmore to go 
with him; and the latter agreeing to it, the 
two Englishmen, followed by four Jap- 
anese Officers, arrived after a sharp ride 
of three hours in Yedo, where the chief of 
their escort led them to the palace of the 
tycoon. 

It was already dark when they ap- 
proached the vast building surrounded by 
strong walls, which, according to Japanese 
ideas, made it an impregnable fortress. 
Having passed the drawbridge they were 
requested to dismount, as nobody except 
the tycoon had the right to enter the 
palace on horseback. A young officer 
joined them, and, bowing politely, asked 
the consul and his friend to follow him, 
and led them, without any more words, to 
the place where the dead man lay. 

A gloomy silence reigned in the vast 
deserted courtyards. Not a human being 
was visible. At last the party reached a 
wooden shed, at the door of which were 
two Japanese servants, with paper lan- 
terns ready, who led the way into a dark 
room in which the atmosphere was damp 
and heavy, and at the end of which they 
placed themselves right and left of a 
shapeless mass covered with ragged Jap- 
anese matting. The officer pushed the 
cover off with his foot, and a white, naked 
body became visible, as the servants held 
their lanterns over the quiet face. 

“Jervis!” whispered Mitchell and Gil- 
more. He did not look like a murderer. 
Death had softened and ennobled that 
pale countenance which, even at the last 
moment, had been so terrible to his ene- 
mies. A wonderful expression of peace 
had come over it. On the left side of 
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Jervis’s breast there was a little bluish 
spot, showing where the arrow which 
pierced his heart had broken off. 

The body was buried the next morning 
in the same place where the other mur- 
derers had been laid. There, in the buri- 
al place of criminals —that one place on 
earth where he had still a right to be — 
Jervis Hellington has now lain for twenty 
years. 

Thomas Ashbourne and Patrick Inish 
have long disappeared from Japan, and 
only a few will remember even their 
names. Inishisdead. After many years 
Ashbourne conquered the grief which 
weighed on him. He has returned home, 
and every year during the season he goes 
to London, where at the club he meets 
friends from the East with whom he talks 
about the “good old Japanese times.” 
His youthful merriness and light-hearted- 
ness he has lost, with many other things 
belonging to youth; he has become a 
silent but not a sad man. For years he 
has not pronounced the name of Jervis. 

But in Japan, about the ronin who at- 
tacked the gotairo in the midst of his 
guards in the open street and killed him, 
alegend has been formed. The tycoon 
is overthrown: the mikado, the legiti- 
mate emperor of Japan, rules again upon 
the throne of the realm of the Rising Sun. 
His former enemies figure in the history 
of to-day as hatetul rebels; but those 
who, twenty years ago, first dared to be- 
gin the fight for the good cause, and who 
died for it, are revered as martyrs and 
heroes. 

Not far from the spot where the nine 
renin were buried like criminals, there 
stands now a little temple erected in 
memory of those who gave their lives for 
the mikado. Around the temple is a well- 
kept little garden, full of blossoms and 
perfume during the summer. 

Over one of these graves, a little 
apart from the rest, grows a beautiful 
camellia tree, of which the red and white 
flowers begin already to blossom in the 
winter. And that is the grave of the 
leader of the ronin. Nobody knows his 
name; his origin is lost in darkness, like 
the origin of the heroes of the old days; 
but the voice of the people, always eager 
for miracles, relates how his terrible 
look frightened the murderers who pur- 
sued him, until at last, struck by a poi- 
soned arrow, he fell prone and gave up 
his fearless soul, —as becomes the hero 
who, dying, kisses the earth, so that she 
alone, the loving mother, may look into 
his face when death conquers him. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
LUTHER.* 
PART IL 


AT last we have a “Life of Luther” 
which deserves the name. “ Lives” there 
have been many in various languages, 
and “Collections of Letters,” and the 
“Table Talk,” and details more or less 
accurate in “Histories of the Reforma- 
tion ;” but a biography which would show 
us Luther in all aspects —as a child, as 
a man, as the antagonist of popes and 
princes, and as a father and householder 
in his own home, as he appeared to the 
world, and as he appeared to his wife and 
children and his personal friends — for 
such a biography Europe has waited till 
the eve of the four hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. The greatest men, strange 
to say, are those of whom the world has 
been contented to know the least. The 
“lives” of the greatest saints of the 
Church are little more than legends. A 
few pages will contain all that can be 
authentically learnt of Raphael or Shake- 
speare. 

Of Luther at all events this can no 
longer be said. The Herr KGstlin in a 
single well-composed volume has produced 
a picture which leaves Kittle to be desired. 
A student who has read these six hun- 
dred pages attentively will have no ques- 
tions left to ask. He will have heard 
Luther speak in his own racy provincial 
German. He will have seen him in the 
pulpit. He will have seen him in kings’ 
courts and Imperial Diets. He will have 
seen him at his own table, or working in 
his garden, or by his children’s bedside. 
He will have seen, moreover — and it is 
a further merit of this most excellent 
book —a series of carefully engraved 
portraits from the best pictures, of Lu- 
ther himself, of his wife and family, and 
of all the most eminent men with whom 
his work forced him into friendship or 
collision. 

Such a volume is singularly valuable to 
us, now especially, when the forces of the 
great spiritual deep are again broken up; 
when the intellect, dissatisfied with the 
answers which Luther furnished to the 
great problems of life, is claiming on one 
side to revise those answers, and his 
great Italian enemy, whom he and the 
Protestant world after him called Anti- 
christ, is pretending on the other that he 
was right after all, and that we must be- 
lieve in him or in nothing. The Evangel- 

* Luther's Leben. 


Von Junius Kostuin. Leipzig, 
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icals are faint-hearted. The men of sci- 
ence are indifferent. The Romanists see 
their opportunity of revenging themselves 
on the memory of one who in life wrought 
them so much woe and shame; and had 
no such effort been made, Luther’s his- 
tory would have been overgrown, like a 
neglected grave, with the briars and net- 
tles of scandal. The philosophy of his- 
tory undervalues the work of individual 
persons. It attributes political and spir- 
itual changes to invisible forces operating 
in the heart of society, regarding the hu- 
man actors as no more than ciphers. It 
is true that some great spiritual convul- 
sion would certainly have shaken Europe 
in the sixteenth century, for the papal 
domination was intellectually and morally 
undermined; but the movement, inevita- 
ble as it was, might have lasted a hundred 
years, and the results might have been 
utterly different. If it had been left to 
Erasmus and the Humanists, the shell of 
Romanism might have survived for cen- 
turies, while a cultivated Epicureanism 
took the place of real belief and dissolved 
the morality of mankind. If the revolt 
had been led by fanatics like Carlstadt, 
or Zwingle, or Miinzer, the princes of the 
Empire would have combined to drown an 
insurrection in blood which threatened 
the very existence of society. That the 
Reformation was able to establish itself 
in the shape which it assumed was due to 
the one fact that there existed at the 
crisis a single person of commanding 
mind as the incarnation of the purest 
wisdom which then existed in Germany, 
in whose words the bravest, truest, and 
most honest men saw their own thoughts 
represented ; and because they recognized 
this man as the wisest among them, he 
was allowed to impress on the Reforma- 
tion his own individuality. The traces of 
that one mind are to be seen to-day in the 
mind of the modern world. Had there 
been no Luther, the English, American, 
and German peoples would be thinking 
differently, would be acting differently, 
would be altogether different men and 
women from what they are at this mo- 
ment. 

The Luders, Luthers — the name is the 
same as Lothair — were a family of peas- 
ants at Méhra or More, a village on the 
skirts of the Thuringian forest, in the 
electorate of Saxony. “I am a peasant’s 
son,” Luther wrote; “father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, were all peasants.” 


The father, Hans or John, was a miner. 
He learnt his trade in a copper mine at 
Moéhra, but removed in early manhood to 
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Eisleben, where business was more ac- 
tive; and there, being a tough, thrifty, 
industrious man, he did well for himself. 
The Méhra people were a hard race — 
what the Scotch call “dour” — and Hans 
Luther was one of them. He married a 
peasant woman like himself, and from this 
marriage, now just four hundred years 
ago, on the roth of November, 1483, came 
into the world at Ejisleben his first-born 
son Martin. 

Six months later, still following his 
mining work, Hans moved his family to 
Mansfeld, a few miles distant, in a valley 
on the slopes of the Hartz Mountains. 
He continued to prosper. He worked 
himself with his pick in the mine shafts. 
The wife cut and carried the wood for the 
cottage. Hans, steadily rising, became 
the proprietor of a couple of smelting fur- 
naces; in 1491 he became one of the 
four church elders — what we should call 
churchwardens. He drew the attention 
of Count Mansfeld himself, whose castle 
overhung the village, and was held in 
high esteem by him. Melancthon, who 
knew both Hans and his wife, admired 
and honored both of them. Their por- 
traits were taken afterwards by Cranach — 
the features of both expressing honesty, 
piety, and clear intelligence. Martin was 
the eldest of seven children; he was 
brought up kindly, of course, but without 
special tenderness. He honored and 
loved his parents, as he was bound to do, 
but he thought in his own later life that 
they had been over-harsh with him. He 
remembered that he had been beaten 
more than once for trifles, worse than his 
fault deserved. 

Of the village school to which he was 
early sent his recollections were only pain- 
ful. He was taught to read and write, and 
there was what pretended to be an ele- 
mentary Latin class. But the schooimas- 
ters of his childhood, he said, were jailors 
and tyrants; and the schools were little 
hells. A sense of continued wretched- 
ness and injustice weighed on him as long 
as he remained there, and made his child- 
hood miserable. But he must have shown 
talents which encouraged his father to 
spare no cost on his son’s education that 
his own scanty means would allow. When 
he was fourteen he was sent to a more ex- 
pensive school at Magdeburg, and thence, 
after a year, to a still better school at 
Eisenach, where he was taught thoroughly 
well, and his mind began to open. Reli- 
gion, as with all superior lads, became 
the first thought with him. He asked 


| himself what God was, what he was, and 
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what God required him to do; and here 


the impressions of his home experiences | 


began to weave themselves into what he 
learned from books. 

The old Hans was a God-fearing man, 
who prayed habitually at his children’s 
bedside; but he was one of those straight- 
forward people who hated arguments 
about such things, who believed what he 
had been told by his priest, but consid- 
ered that, essentially, religion meant the 
leading a good life. The Hartz Mountains 
were the home of gnomes and demons, or 
at least of the popular belief in such 
things. Such stories Father Luther re- 
garded as lies or tricks of the Devil; but 
the Devil himself was a grave reality to 
him; while the mother believed in witches, 
and was terribly afraid of them. Hans 
himself could see straight into a good 
many things. Hewas veryill once. The 
parish priest came to prepare him for 
death, and suggested that he should leave 
a legacy tothe Church. Hans answered, 
“] have many children, I widl give what I 
have to them, they need it more.” He 
had something of his son’s imagination. 
Looking one day over a harvest field, 
Martin heard him say, “ How strange to 
think of the millions of men and women 
eating and drinking all over the earth — 
and all to be gathered into bundles like 
those cornstalks.” Many such speeches 
young Martin must have remembered and 
meditated on. He had a happy life on 
the whole at this school at Eisenach. He 
is described as having been a merry, 
quick young fellow, fond of German prov- 
erbs and popular songs and stories. He 
had a passion for music, and helped out 
the cost of his education by singing carols 
at night from door to door with three or 
four companions. A Frau von Cotta, the 
wife of a rich Eisenach burgher, took 
notice of him on these occasions, made 
acquaintance with him, and invited him to 
her house. 

His promise was still great. His father, 
who had no leanings for priestcraft, de- 
signed him rather for the law than the 
Church, and when he was eighteen sent 
him to Erfurt, which was then the best 
university inGermany. It was the period 
of the revival of learning; scholastic ped- 
antry was deposed from the throne where 
it reigned so long, and young men were 
beginning to breathe freely, in the fresh 
atmosphere of Ovid and Virgil and Cicero. 
Luther rose rapidly by the ordinary steps, 
became baccalaureus, and magister, and 
covered himself on the way with distinc- 
tion. He attended law lectures and waded 
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|into the Corfus Furis; but desires were 
growing in him which these studies failed 
to satisfy. In the university library he 
found, by accident, a Latin Bible which 
opened other views of what God required 
of him. He desired to be good, and he 
knew that he was not good. He was con- 
scious of ambition, pride, vanity, and 
other young men’s passions, of which the 
Bible told him to cure himself. He was 
not a man in whom impressions could be 
lightly formed, and lightly lost; what he 
felt he felt intensely. His life had been 
innocent of any grave faults, but he was 
conscious every moment of many little 
ones. “Alas,” he said one day when he 
was washing his hands, “ the more I wash 
them, the fouler they grow.” The loss of 
an intimate friend brought vividly before 
him the meaning of death and judgment. 
The popular story of the yqung Alexius, 
said to have been killed at his side by 
lightning, is, in itself, a legend; but the 
essence of it is true. Returning to Er- 
furt, in the summer of 1505, from a visit 
to his family at Mansfeld, he was over- 
taken by a storm. The lightning struck 
the ground before his feet; he fell from 
his horse. ‘ Holy Anne,” he cried to the 
mother of the Virgin, “help me; I will 
become a monk.” Next day at Erfurt he 
repented of his vow, for he knew how it 
would grieve his father; but his life had 
been spared; he believed that the vow 
had been heard and registered in heaven ; 
and without waiting for his resolution to 
be shaken, he sought and found admit- 
tance in the Augustinian monastery in 
the town. His career hitherto had been 
so brilliant that the old Hans had formed 
the brightest hopes for him. He was 
bitterly disappointed, knowing, perhaps, 
more of monks and monkdom than his 
son. He consented with a sore heart, 
perhaps hoping that a year’s experience, 
and the discipline of the novitiate, would 
cure a momentary folly. The Augustin- 
ians owned no property; they lived on 
alms, and the young Martin, to break his 
pride, was set to the lowest drudgery in 
the house, and was sent about the town to 
beg. Luther, however, flung himself with 
enthusiasm into the severest penances. 
He fasted, he prayed, he lay on the stones, 
he distracted his spiritual adviser with 
the refinements of his confessions. The 
common austerities failing, he took to 
hair shirts and whips, and the brethren 
supposed that they had a growing saint 
among them. To himself, these resources 
availed nothing. The temper which he 
hoped to drive out of himself clung to 
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him in spite of all prescribed remedies. | 
But still he persevered; the novitiate | 
ended, and he took the vows and became | 
full monk and priest. His father at-| 
tended the ceremony, though in no pleas- 
ant humor. ‘ You learned men,” he said 
at the convent dinner, “have you never 
read that a man should obey his father 
and mother?” They told him his son 
had received a call from Heaven. ‘“ Pray 
God,” the old man answered, “it be nota 
trick of the Devil. I must eat and drink 
with you, but I would gladly be gone.” 

Two years passed away. Luther occu- 
pied himself with eagerly studying the 
Bible, but his reading would not pacify 
his restless conscientiousness. The vicar 
general of the order, Father Staupitz, a 
wise, open-minded man, saw him, heard 
his confessions, and understood them. He 
perceived that his mind was preying upon 
itself, and that he required to be taken out 
of himself by active employment. 

The elector Frederick, Frederick the 
Wise, as distinguished from his brother 
and his nephew, had lately founded a 
university at Wittenberg, a considerable 
town on the Elbe. The Augustinians 
had an affiliated house in Wittenberg, and 
Staupitz transferred Luther thither, to 
teach theology and philosophy. 

Luther was now twenty-five, and there 
is a gap of two years in his history. He 
must have observed and thought much in 
these years, or the tinder would scarcely 
have been kindled by the sparks which 
fell upon it at the end of them. The air 
of Germany was growing thick with symp- 
toms of storm. After long sleep men 
were beginning to think for themselves, 
and electric flashes were playing about 
— sheet lightning, still, but strange and 
menacing. Religion as it professed to 
be, and religion as it was embodied in the 
lives of Church dignitaries and priests and 
friars, were in startling contrast, and the 
silence with which the difference had been 
long observed was being broken by ma- | 
licious mockeries in the “ Zpistole Op- 
scurorum Vivorum.” 

In 1511, business of the Augustinian 
order requiring that two of the brethren 
from the electorate should be sent to 
Rome, Luther was chosen, with another 
monk, for the commission. There were | 
no carriages in those days, or at least | 
none for humble monks. He walked, and 
was six weeks upon the journey, being | 
fed and lodged at religious houses upon | 
the way. He went full of hope that in| 
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of Christ, he would find the living faith, 
which far-off had grown cold and mil- 
dewed. When he came in sight of the 
sacred city, consecrated as it had been by 


| the blood of saints and martyrs, he flung 


himself on his knees in a burst of emotion. 
His emotion made him exaggerate his 
disappointment. He found a splendid 
city, a splendid court, good outward order, 
and careful political administration. He 
found art on its highest pinnacle of glory. 
But it was pagan Rome, not Christian. 
The talk of society was of Alexander the 
Sixth and the Borgian infamies. Julius, 
the reigning pontiff, was just returning 
from the Venetian wars, where he had led 
a storming party in person into the breach 
of a besieged city. The morals of the 
cardinals were a public jest. Luther him- 
self heard an officiating priest at the altar 
say scornfully, “ Bread thou art, and bread 
thou remainest.” The very name “ Chris- 
tian’? was a synonym of a fool. He was 
perhaps an imperfect judge of what he 
observed, and he remained in the city 
only a month. But the impression left 
upon him was indelible. “I would not,” 
he said afterwards, “for a hundred thou- 
sand gulden have missed the sight of 
Rome. I might have thought else, that I 
did the pope injustice.” 

He returned to Wittenberg convinced 
probably that popes and cardinals were 
no indispensable parts of the Church of 
Christ, but still nothing of the spirit of a 
rebel in him, and he flung himself into 
his work with enthusiasm. His sermons 
became famous. He preached with an 
energy of conviction upon sin and atone- 
ment; on human worthlessness, and the 
mercy and grace of the Almighty; his im- 
passioned words drawa fresh, through his 
own heart, from the Epistles of St. Paul. 
His look, his manner, his “ demonic eyes,” 
brilliant black with a yellow rim round 
the iris like a lion’s, were startling and 
impressive. People said * this monk had 
strange ideas.” The elector heard him 
once and took notice. The elector’s chap- 
lain and secretary, Spalatin, became his 
intimate friend. 

The incidents of his life are all related 
with clear brevity by Herr KGstlin. In 
this article I must confine myself to the 
critical epochs. From 1512 to 1517 he 
remained busy at Wittenberg, little dream- 
ing that he was to be the leader of a spir- 
itual revolution. It was enough for him 
if he could walk uprightly along the line 
of his own private duty. The impulse 


Rome at least, in the heart of Christen-|; with him, as with all great men, came 
dom, and under the eye of the vicegerent | from without. 
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Pope Julius was was gone. Leo the 
Tenth succeeded him; and the cultivated 
pontiff desired to signalize his reign by 
building the grandest church in the world. 
Money was needed, and he opened his 
spiritual treasury. He had no belief him- 
self in the specific value of his treasures ; 
but others had, and were willing to pay 
for them. “ Christianity,” he observed, 
“was a profitable fable.” His subjects 
throughout the world were daily commit- 
ting sins which involved penance before 
they could be pardoned. Penances in 
this life were rarely adequate, and had to 
be compensated by indefinite ages of pur- 
gatory. Purgatory was an unpleasant 
prospect. The pope had at his disposal 
the superfluous merits of extraordinary 
saints, which could be applied to the pay- 
ment of the average sinners’ debts, if the 
average sinners chose to purchase them; 
and commissioners were appointed for a 
general sale of indulgences (as they were 
called) throughout Catholic Europe. The 
commissioner for Germany was Albert, 
Archbishop of Mayence, cardinal and 
prince of the empire, a youth of twenty- 
seven, a patron of the fine arts like his 
Holiness — loose, Juxurious, and sensual 
—a rather worse specimen than usual of 
the average great churchmen of the age. 
K@6stlin gives a picture of him, a thick- 
lipped, heavy face, with dull eyes, a long, 
drooping nose, and the corners of the 
mouth turned contemptuously up. The 
pope had made him pay lavishly for the 
pallium when he was admitted to the 
archbishopric. He had borrowed thirty 
thousand gulden from the Fuggers at 
Augsburg, the Rothschilds of the six- 
teenth century. Leo in return had grant- 
ed him the contract for the indulgences 
on favorable terms. The cardinal was to 
collect the money; half of it was to be 
remitted to Rome; half was to go to the 
repayment of the loan. It was a business 
transaction, conducted with the most in- 
nocent frankness. Cardinal Albert could 
not wholly be relied upon. An agent 
of the Fuggers accompanied each of the 
sub commissioners, who carried round 
the wares, to receive their share of the 
profit. 

A Dominican monk named Tetzel was 
appointed tocollect in Saxony, and he was 
as accomplished as a modern auctioneer. 
He entered the towns in procession, com- 
panies of priests bearing candles and 
banners, choristers chanting and ringing 
bells. 
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iron dish at the foot to receive the equiv- 
alents for the myriads of years of the 
penal fire of Tartarus. _ Eloquent preach- 
ers invited all offenders, the worst espe- 
cially, robbers, murderers, and adulterers, 
to avail themselves of the opportunity ; 
insisted on the efficacy of the remedy; 
and threatened with excommunication 
any wretch who dared to question it. 

In a world where printed books were 
beginning to circulate, in a generation 
which had been reading Erasmus and the 
“Epistole Obscurorum Vivorum,” this 
proceeding was a high flight of insolence. 
Superstition had ceased to be a delusion, 
and had passed into conscious hypocrisy. 
The elector Frederick remonstrated. 
Among the laity there was a general mur- 
mur of scorn or anger; Luther wrote 
privately to several bishops to entreat 
their interference ; but none would move, 
and Tetzel was coming near to Witten- 
berg. Luther determined to force the 
question before public opinion. It was 
common in universities, when there were 
points unsettled in morals or theology, 
for any member who pleased to set up 
propositions for open disputation, to pro- 
pound an opinion, and offer to maintain it 
against all comers. The challenger did 
not commit himself to the adoption of the 
opinion in his own person. He undertook 
to defend it in argument, that the oppo- 
site side might be heard. Availing him- 
self of the ordinary practice, on October 
31, 1517, the most memorable day in mod- 
ern European history, Luther, being then 
thirty-four years old, fixed ninety-five 
theses on the door of Wittenberg church, 
calling in question the papal theory of 
indulvences, and the pope’s right to seil 
them. In itself there was nothing un- 
usual in such a step. No council of the 
Church had defined or ratified the doc- 
trine of indulgences. The subject was 
matter of general conversation, and if the 
sale of indulgences could be defended, 
an opportunity was made for setting un- 
easy minds at rest. The question, how- 
ever, was one which could not be set at 
rest. In a fortnight the theses were fly- 
ing everywhere, translated into vernacular 
German. ‘Tetzel condescended only to 
answer that the pope was infallible. John 
Eck, a professor at Ingolstadt, to whom 
Luther had sent a copy in expectation of 
sympathy, thundered against him as a 
Hussite andaheretic. Louder and louder 
the controversy raged. The witches’ cal- 


At the churches a red cross was!dron had boiled, and the foul lees of 


set upon the altars, a silk banner floating | popular superstition and priestly abuses 
from it with the papal arms, and a great|came rushing to the surface. Luther 
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himself was frightened at the storm which 
he had raised. He wrote humbly te Pope 
Leo, trusting his cause in his hands. 
Leo was at first amused: “ Brother Mar- 
tin,” he said, “has a fair wit; it is only 
a quarrel of envious monks.” When the 
theses were in his hands, and he saw 
that the matter was serious, he said more 
impatiently: “A drunken German has 
written them — when he is sober he will 
be of another mind.” But the agitation 
only grew the wilder. Almost a year 
passed, and Leo found that he must de- 
spatch a legate (Cardinal Caietanus) into 
Germany to quiet matters. Along with 
him he wrote an anxious letter to the 
emperor Maximilian, with another to the 
elector requiring him to deliver “the 
child of iniquity ” into the legate’s hands, 
and threatening an interdict if he was 
disobeyed. A Diet of the Empire was 
summoned to meet at Augsburg, in Au- 
gust, 1518. Caietanus was present, and 
Luther was required to attend. 

The elector Frederick was a prudent, 
experienced prince, who had no desire to 
quarrel with the see of Rome; but he 
had seen into the infamy of the indul- 
gences, and did not mean to hand over 
one of his subjects to the summary proc- 
ess with which the pope would have closed 
the controversy. ‘The old emperor Max- 
imilian was a wise man too. He was 
German to the heart, and the Germans 
had no love for Italian supremacy. Preg- 
nant sayings are reported by Luther of 
Maximilian: “There are three kings in 
Europe,” he once observed, “the emper- 
or, the king of France, and the king of 
England. I am a king of kings. If I 
give an order to the princes of the Em- 
pire, they obey, if they please; if they 
do not please, they disobey. The king of 
France is a king of asses. He orders 
what he pleases, and they obey like asses. 
The king of England is king of a loyal 
nation. They obey him with heart and 
mind as faithful subjects.” 

A secretary had embezzled three thou- 
sand gulden. Maximilian sent for him, 
and asked what should be done to a con- 
fidential servant who had robbed his mas- 
ter. The secretary recommended the 
gallows, “ Nay, nay,” the emperor said, 
and tapped him on the shoulder, “I can- 
not spare you yet.” 

Luther was told that he must appear. 
He looked for nothing but death, and he 
thought of the shame which he would 
bring upon his parents. He had to walk 
from Wittenberg, and he had no money. 
At Nuremberg he borrowed a coat of a! 
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friend that he might present himself in 
such high company with decency. He 
arrived at Augsburg on the 7th of Octo- 
ber. The legate would have seized him 
at once; but Maximilian had sent a safe- 
conduct for him, and Germany was not 
prepared to allow a second treachery like 
that which had sent Huss to the stake. 
The princes of the Diet were out of 
humor too, for Caietanus had been de- 
manding money from them, and they had 
replied with a list of grievances —com- 
plaints of axxates, first fruits, and pro- 
visions, familiar to the students of English 
Reformation history. The legate saw 
that he must temporize with the trouble- 
some monk. Luther was told that if he 
would retract he would be recommended 
to the pope, and might look for high pro- 
motion. Caietanus himself then sent for 
him. Had the cardinal been moderate, 
Luther said afterwards that he was pre- 
pared to yield in much. He was still 
young, and diffident, and modest: and it 
was a great thing for a peasant’s son to 
stand alone against the ruling powers. 
But the legate was scornful. He could 
not realize that this insignificant object 
before him was a spark of living fire, 
which might set the world blazing. He 
told Luther briefly that he must retract 
his theses. Luther said he could not 
without some answer to them. Caietan 
would not hear of argument. “ Think 
you,” he said, “that the pope cares for 
the opinions of Germany? Think you, 
that the princes will take up arms for 
you? No indeed. And where will you 
be then?” “Under heaven,” Luther an- 
swered. He wrote to the legate after- 
wards that perhaps he had been too 
violent. If the sale of indulgences was 
stopped he promised to be silent. Caie- 
tan replied only with a scheme for laying 
hold on him in spite of his safe-conduct. 
Being warned of his danger, he escaped 
at night through a postern, and rode off 
with a guide, “in a monk’s gown and un- 
breeched,” home to Wittenberg. 

The legate wrote fiercely to the elector. 
Luther offered to leave Saxony and seek 
an asylum in Paris. But Frederick re- 
plied that the monk had done right in 
refusing to retract till the theses had been 
argued. He was uneasy; he was no the- 
ologian; but he had a sound instinct that 
the indulgences were no better than scan- 
dalous robbery. Luther for the present 
should remain where he was. 

Luther did remain, and was not idle. 
He published an account of his interview 
with the legate. He wrote a tract on the 
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papal supremacy and appealed to a gen- 
eral council. The pope found that he 
must still negotiate. He had for a cham- 
berlain a Saxon noble, Karl Von Miltitz, 
a born subject of the elector. He sent 
Miltitz to Frederick with “the golden 
rose,” the highest compliment which the 
court of Rome could pay, with the politest 
of letters. He had heard with surprise, 
he said, that a child of perdition was 
preaching heresy in his dominions. He 
had the utmost confidence that his be- 
loved son and the magistrates of the elec- 
torate would put this offspring of Satan 
to silence. Miltitz arrived in the middle 
of the winter 1518-19. He disccvered, 
to his astonishment, that three-fourths of 
Germany was on Luther’s side. So fast 
the flame had spread, that an army of 
twenty-five thousand men would not be 
able to carry him off by force. He sought 
an interview with Luther, at which Spala- 
tin, the elector’s chaplain, was present. 
He sobbed and implored; kisses, tears — 
crocodile’s tears — were tried in profu- 
sion. Luther was ready to submit his 
case toa synod of German bishops, and 
wrote again respectfully to the pope de- 
clining to retract, but hoping that the 
holy see would no longer persist in a 
course which was creating scandal through 
Germany. 

Perhaps if Maximilian had lived the 
pope would have seen his way to some 
concession, for Maximilian, it was cer- 
tain, would never sanction violent courses ; 
but, in January, 1519, Maximilian died, 
and Charles the Fifth succeeded him. 
Charles was then but twenty years old; 
the elector Frederick’s influence had 
turned the scale in favor of Maximilian’s 
grandson. There were hopes then thata 
young prince, coming fresh to the throne 
in the bitter throes of a new era, might 
set himself at the head of a national Ger- 
man reformation, and regrets since have 
been wasted on the disappointment. Re- 
grets for “what might have been” are 
proverbially idle. Great movements which 
are unresisted flow violently on, and waste 
themselves in extravagance and destruc- 
tion; and revolutions which are to mark 
a step in the advance of mankind, need 
always the discipline of opposition, till the 
baser parts are beaten out of them. Like 
the two horses which in Plato’s fable 
draw the chariot of the soul through the 
vaults of heaven, two principles work side 
by side in evolving the progress of hu- 
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ity, if it has no antagonism to fear, stag- 
nates into torpor, or degenerates into 
tyranny. Luther represented the new life 
which was beginning; Charles the Fifth 
represented the institutions of fifteen hun- 
dred years, which, if corrupt in some 
parts of Europe, in others had not lost 
their old vitality, and were bearing fruit 
still in brave and noble forms of human 
nature. Charles was emperor of the Ger- 
many of Luther, but he was also the king 
of the Spain of Saint Ignatius. The 
Spaniards were as earnestly and piously 
Catholic, as the Germans were about to 
become Evangelicals. Charles was in his 
religion Spanish. Simple, brave, devout, 
unaffected, and wise beyond his years, he 
believed in the faith which he had inher- 
ited. Some minds are so constructed as 
to fly eagerly after new ideas, and the 
latest born appears the truest; other 
minds look on speculative novelties as the 
ephemeral productions of vanity or rest- 
lessness, and hold to the creeds which 
have been tested by experience, and to 
the profession in which their fathers have 
lived and died. Both of these modes of 
thought are good and honorable in them- 
selves, both are essential to the develop- 
ment of truth; yet they rarely coexist in 
any single person. By nature and in- 
stinct Charles the Fifth belonged to the 
side of authority; and interest, and in- 
deed necessity, combined to hold him to 
it. In Germany he was king of kings, 
but of kings over whom, unless he was 
supported by the Diet, his authority was 
a shadow. In Spain he was absolute 
sovereign; and if he had gone with the 
Reformers against the pope, he would have 
lost the hearts of his hereditary subjects. 
Luther was not to find a friend in Charles; 
but he was to find a noble enemy, whose 
lofty qualities he always honored and ad- 
mired. 

After the failure of Miltitz, the princes 
of the Empire had to decide upon their 
course. In the summer of 1519, there 
was an intellectual tournament at Leipzig, 
before Duke George of Saxony. Luther 
was the champion on one side, John Eck, 
of Ingolstadt, on the other. We have a 
description of Luther by a friend who 
saw him on this occasion: he was of mid- 
dle height, so lean from study and anxiety 
that his bones could be counted. Hehad 
vast knowledge, command of Scripture, 
fair acquaintance with Greek and He- 
brew; his manner was good; his speech 


manity — the principle of liberty and the | pregnant with matter; in society he was 


principle of authority. Liberty unchecked | lively, pleasant, and amusing. 
rushes into anarchy and license; author- | 
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rather back than forward, the face thrown 
up, and the eyes flashing like a lion’s. 

Eck was less favorably drawn: with a 
face like a butcher’s, and a voice like a 
town crier’s ; a hesitation in speech which 
provoked a play upon his name, as being 
like the eck, eck, eck of a jackdaw. Eck 
called Luther a disciple of John Huss; 
and Luther defended Huss. Luther had 
appealed to a general council. Eck re- 
minded him that the Council of Constance 
had condemned Huss, and so forced him 
to say that councils might make mistakes. 
Papal supremacy was next fought over. 
Did Christ found it? Could it be proved 
from the New Testament? Duke George 
thought Eck had the best of the encoun- 
ter. Leipzig Catholic gossip had a story 
that Luther’s mother had confessed that 
Martin’s father had been the Devil. But 
Luther remained the favorite of Germany. 
His tracts circulated in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von 
Sickengen offered him an asylum if he 
had to leave the electorate. He pub- 
lished an address to the German nation, 
denouncing the papacy as a_ usurpation, 
which rang like the blast of a trumpet. 
He sent a copy to the elector, who replied 
with a basket of game. 

Eck, meanwhile, who thought the vic- 
tory had been his, was despatched by 
Duke George to Rome, to urge the pope 
to action. Charles had signified his own 
intended attitude by ordering Luther’s 
writings to be burnt in the Low Coun- 
tries. Pope Leo thus encouraged, on the 
16th of June, 1520, issued his famous 
bull, against “the wild boar who had 
broken into the Lord’s vineyard.” Forty- 
one of Luther’s propositions were se- 
lected and specially condemned; and Eck 
was sent back with it to Germany, with 
orders if the wild boar was still impeni- 
tent, to call inthe seculararm. Erasmus, 
who had been watching the storm from a 
distance, ill-contented, but not without 
clear knowledge where the right lay, sent 
word that no good was to be looked for 
from the young emperor. Luther, who 
had made up his mind to death as the im- 
mediate outlook for him, was perfectly 
fearless. The pope could but kill his 
body, and he cared only for his soul and 
for the truth. The pope had now con- 
demned formally what Luther conceived 
to be written in the plainest words in 
Scripture. The papal chair, therefore, 
was “ Satan’s seat,” and the occupant of 
it was plainly Antichrist. At the elector’s 
request he wrote to Leo once more, but 
he told him, in not conciliatory language, 
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that the see of Rome was worse than 
Sodom and Gomorrah. When Eck ar- 
rived in December, on his commission, 
Luther ventured the last step, from which 
there could be no retreat. ‘The pope had 
condemned Luther’s writings to the fire. 
On the toth of December, Luther solemnly 
burnt at Wittenberg a copy of the papal 
decretals. ‘ Because,” he said, “thou 
hast troubled the Lord’s saints, let eternal 
fire consume thee” The students of the 
university sang the Ze Deu round the 
pile, and completed the sacrifice with 
flinging into the flames the bull which 
had been brought by Eck. Luther trem- 
bled, he said, before the daring deed was 
accomplished, but when it was done he 
was better pleased than with any act of 
his life. A storm had now- burst, he said, 
which would not end till the day of judg- 
ment. 

The prophecy was true in a sense deeper 
than Luther intended. The intellectual 
conflict which is still raging is the yet 
uncompleted outcome of that defiance of 
established authority. Far and wide the 
news flew. Pamphlets, poems, satires, 
showered from the printing-presses. As 
in the dawn of Christianity, house was set 
against house, and fathers against their 
sons and daughters. At Rome the fright- 
ened courtiers told each other that the 
monk of Wittenberg was coming with 
seventy thousand barbarians to sack the 
holy city, like another Attila. 

The pope replied with excommunicating 
Luther and all his adherents, and laying 
the country which harbored him under 
the threatened interdict. The elector 
gave no sign; all eyes were looking to the 
young emperor. An Imperial Diet was 
called, to meet at Worms in 1521, at which 
Charles was to be present in person, and 
there Luther was to come and answer for 
himself. The elector remembered the 
fate of John Huss at Constance. Charles 
undertook for Luther’s safety ; but a safe- 
conduct had not saved Huss, and popes 
could dispense with promises. Luther 
himself had little hope, but also no fear. 
“ T will go,” he said, “if I am to be carried 
sick in my bed. 1am called of the Lord 
when the Kaiser calls me. I trust only 
that the emperor of Germany will not be- 
gin his reign with shedding innocent 
blood. I would rather be murdered by 
the Romans.” 

The Diet met on the 21st of January. 
The princes assembled. The young em- 
peror came for the first time face to face 
with them, with a fixed purpose to sup- 
port the insulted majesty of the spiritual 
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sovereign of Christendom. His first de- 
mand was that Luther should be arrested 
at Wittenberg, and that his patrons should 
be declared traitors. Seven days followed 
of sharp debate. The elector Frederick 
dared to say that “he found nothing in 
the creed about the Roman Church, but 
only the Catholic Christian Church.” 
* This monk makes work,” said another; 
“some of us would crucify him, and I 
think he will hardly escape; but what if 
he rises again the third day?” The 
princes of the Empire naturally enough 
did not like rebels against lawful author- 
ity; but the elector was resolute, and it 
was decided that Luther should not be 
condemned without a hearing. The pope 
as such had few friends among them — 
even Duke George himself insisted that 
many things needed mending. 

Kaspar Sturm, the Imperial herald, was 
sent to Wittenberg to command Luther’s 
attendance, under pain of being declared 
a heretic. The emperor granted a safe- 
conduct, and twenty-one days were al- 
lowed. On the 2nd of April, the Tuesday 
after Easter, Luther set out on his mo- 
mentous journey. He travelled in a cart 
with three of his friends, the herald riding 
in front in his coat of arms. If he had 
been anxious about his fate he would have 
avoided displays upon the road, which 
would be construed into defiance. But 
Luther let things take their chance, as if 
it had been a mere ordinary occasion. 
The emperor had not waited for his ap- 
pearance to order his books to be burnt. 
When he reached Erfurt on the way, the 
sentence had just been proclaimed. The 
herald asked him if he still meant to go 
on. “I will go,” he said, “if there are as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles 
upon the housetops. Though they burnt 
Huss, they could not burn the truth.” 
The Erfurt students, in retaliation, had 
thrown the bull into the water. The rec- 
tor and the heads of the university gave 
Luther a formal reception as an old and 
honored member; he preached at his old 
convent, and he preached again at Gotha 
and at Eisenach. Caietan had protested 
against the appearance in the Diet of an 
excommunicated heretic. The pope him- 
self had desired that the safe-conduct 
should not be respected, and the bishops 
had said that it was unnecessary. Ma- 
noeuvres were used to delay him on the 
road till the time allowed had expired. 
But there was a fierce sense of fairness in 
the lay members of the Diet, which it was 
dangerous to outrage. Franz von Sick- 
ingen hinted that if there was foul play it 
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might go hard with Cardinal Caietan — 
and Von Sickingen was a man of his word 
in such matters. On the 16th of April, 
at ten in the morning, the cart entered 
Worms, bringing Luther in his monk’s 
dress, followed and attended by a crowd 
of cavaliers. The town’s people were all 
out to see the person with whose name 
Germany was ringing. As the cart passed 
through the gates the warder on the walls 
blew a blast upon his trumpet. The 
elector had provided a residence. As he 
alighted, one who bore him no good-will, 
noted the “demonic eyes ” with which he 
glanced about him. That evening a few 
nobles called to see him who had been 
loud in their complaints of churchmen’s 
exactions at the Diet. Of the princes, 
one only came, an ardent, noble-minded 
youth, of small influence as yet, but of 
high-spirited purpose, Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse. Instinct, more than knowl- 
edge, drew him to Luther’s side. ‘“ Dear 
doctor,” he said, “if you are right, the 
Lord God stand by you.” 

Luther needed God to stand by him, for 
in all that great gathering he could count 
on few assured friends. The princes of 
the Empire were resolved that he should 
have fair play, but they were little inclined 
so far to favor a disturber of the public 
peace. The Diet sate in the bishop’s 
palace, and the next evening Luther ap- 
peared. The presence in which he found 
himself would have tried the nerves of 
the bravest of men; the emperor, sternly 
hostile, with his retinue of Spanish priests 
and nobles ; the archbishops and bishops, 
all of opinion that the stake was the only 
fitting place for so insolent a heretic; the 
dukes, and barons, whose stern eyes were 
little likely to reveal their sympathy, if 
sympathy any of them felt. One of them 
only, George of Frendsberg, had touched 
Luther on the shoulder as he passed 
through the ante-room. “Little monk, 
little monk,” he said, “thou hast work 
before thee, that I, and many a man whose 
trade is war, never faced the like of. If 
thy heart is right, and thy cause good, go 
on in God’s name. He will not forsake 
thee.” 

A pile of books stood ona table when 
he was brought forward. An officer of 
the court read the titles, asked if he ac- 
knowledged them, and whether he was 
ready to retract them. 

Luther was nervous, not without cause. 
He answered in a low voice that the 
books were his. To the other question 
he could not reply at once. He demanded 
time. His first appearance had not left a 
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favorable impression; he was allowed a 
night to consider. 

The next morning, April 18, he had 
recovered himself; he came in fresh, 
courageous, and collected. His old ene- 
my, Eck, was this time the spokesman 
against him, and asked what he was pre- 
pared to do. 

He said firmly that his writings were of 
three kinds; some on simple Gospel 
truth, which all admitted, and which of 
course he could not retract; some against 
papal laws and customs, which had tried 
the consciences of Christians, and had 
been used as excuses to oppress and 
spoil the German people. If he retracted 
these he would cover himself with shame. 
In a third sort he had attacked particular 

ersons, and perhaps had been too vio- 
ent. Even here he declined to retract 
simply, but would admit his fault if fault 
could be proved. 

He gave his answers in a clear, strong 
voice, in Latin first, and then in German. 
There was a pause, and then Eck said 
that he had spoken disrespectfully ; his 
heresies had been already condemned at 
the Council of Constance; let him retract 
on these special points, and he should 
have consideration for the rest. He re- 


quired a plain yes or no from him, “ with- 


out horns.” The taunt roused his blood. 
His full, brave self was in his reply. “I 
will give you an answer,” he said, “ which 
has neither horns nor teeth. Popes have 
erred, and councils have erred. Prove to 
me out of Scripture that I am wrong, and 
I submit. Till then my conscience binds 
me. Here I stand. I can do no more. 
God help me. Amen.” 

All day long the storm raged. Night 
had fallen, and torches were lighted in 
the hail before the sitting closed. Luther 
was dismissed at last; it was supposed, 
and perhaps intended, that he was to be 
taken to a dungeon. But the hearts of 
the lay members of the Diet had been 
touched by the courage which he had 
shown. They would not permit a hand 
to be laid on him. Duke Eric of Bruns- 
wick handed to him a tankard of beer 
which he had himself half drained. When 
he had reached his lodging again, he 
flung up his hands. “I am through!” he 
cried, “I am through! If I hada thou- 
sand heads, they should be struck off one 
by one before I would retract.” The 
same evening the elector Frederick sent 
for him, and told him he had done well 
and bravely. 

But though he had escaped so far, he 
was not acquitted. Charles conceived 
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that he could be now dealt with as an 
obstinate heretic. At the next session 
(the day following), he informed the Diet 
that he would send Luther home to Wit- 
tenberg, there to be punished as the 
Church required. The utmost that his 
friends could obtain was that further 
efforts should be made. The Archbishop 
of Treves was allowed to tell him that if 
he would acknowledge the infallibility of 
councils, he might be permitted to doubt 
the infallibility of the pope. But Luther 
stood simply upon Scripture. There, and 
there only, was infallibility. The elector 
ordered him home at once, till the Diet 
should decide upon his fate; and he was 
directed to be silent on the way, with sig- 
nificant reference to his Erfurt sermon. 
A majority in the Diet, it was now clear, 
would pronounce for his death. If he 
was sentenced by the great council of the 
Empire, the elector would be no longer 
able openly to protect him. It was de- 
cided that he should disappear, and dis- 
appear so completely that no trace of him 
should be discernible. On his way back 
through the Thuringian forest, three or 
four miles from Altenstein, a party of 
armed men started out of the wood, set 
upon his carriage, seized and carried him 
off to Wartburg castle. There he re- 
mained, passing by the name of the Ritter 
George, and supposed to be some captive 
knight. The secret was so well kept, that 
even the elector’s brother was ignorant 
of his hiding-place., Luther was as com- 
pletely lost as if the earth had swallowed 
him. Some said that he was with Von 
Sickingen ; others that he had been mur- 
dered. Authentic tidings of him there 
were none. On the 8th of May the Edict 
of Worms was issued, placing him under 
the ban of the Empire; but he had be- 
come “as the air invulnerable,” and the 
face of the world had changed before he 
came back to it. 

The appearance of Luther before the 
Diet on this occasion, is one of the finest, 
perhaps it is the very finest, scene in hu- 
man history. Many a man has encoun- 
tered death bravely for a cause which he 
knows to be just, when he is sustained by 
the sympathy of thousands, of whom he 
is at the moment the champion and the 
representative. But it is one thing to 
suffer and another to encounter face to 
face and single-handed, the array of spir- 
itual and temporal authorities which are 
ruling supreme. Luther’s very cause was 
yet unshaped and undetermined, and the 
minds of those who had admired and fol- 
lowed him, were hanging in suspense for 
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the issue of his trial. High-placed men of 
noble birth are sustained by pride of 
blood and ancestry, and the sense that 
they are the equals of those whom they 
defy. At Worms there was on one side 
a solitary low-born peasant monk, and on 
the other the legate of the dreaded power 
which had broken the spirit of kings and 
emperors — sustained and personally sup- 
ported by the Imperial Majesty itself and 
the assembled princes of Germany, before 
whom the poor peasantry had been taught 
to tremble as beings of another nature 
from themselves. Well might George of 
Frendsburg say that no knight among 
them all had ever faced a peril which could 
equal this. 

The victory was won. The wavering 
hearts took courage. The Evangelical 
revolt spread like an epidemic. ‘The pa- 
pacy was like an idol, powerful only as 
long as it was feared. Luther had thrown 
his spear at it, and the enchantment was 
broken. The idol was but painted wood, 
which men and boys might now mock and 
jibe at. Never again had Charles another 
chance of crushing the Reformation. 
France fell out with him on one side, and 
for the rest of his life gave him but brief 
intervals of breathing-time. The Turks 


hung over Austria like a thunder-cloud, 


terrified Ferdinand in Vienna, and 
swarmed over the Mediterranean in their 
pirate galleys. Charles was an earnest 
Catholic; but he was a statesman also, 
too wise to add to his difficulties by mak- 
ing war on heresy. Whatsome call Prov- 
idence and others accident had so or- 
dered Europe, that the tree which Luther 
had planted was allowed to grow till it 
was too strongly rooted to be over- 
thrown. 

Luther’s abduction and residence at 
Wartburg is the most picturesque incident 
in his life. He dropped his monk’s 
gown, and was dressed like a gentleman ; 
he let his beard grow and wore a sword. 
In the castle he was treated as a distin- 
guished guest. Within the walls he was 
free to go where he liked. Herode inthe 
forest with an attendant, and as the sum- 
mer came on, walked about and gathered 
strawberries. In August there was a two 
days’ hunt, at which, as Ritter George, he 
attended, and made his reflections on it. 
“ We caught a few hares and partridges,” 
he said, “a worthy occupation for idle 
people.” In the “nets and dogs ” he saw 
the Devil entangling or pursuing human 
souls. A hunted hare ran to his feet; he 
sheltered it for a moment, but the hounds 
tore it in pieces. “So,” he said, “rages 
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|the pope and Satan to destroy those 
whom I would save.” The Devil, he be- 
lieved, haunted his own rooms, That 
he threw his ink-bottle at the Devil, 
is unauthentic; but there were noises in 
his boxes and closets which, he never 
doubted, came from his great enemy. 
When he heard the sounds, he made 
jokes at them, and they ceased. “ The 
Devil,” he said, “ will bear anything better 
than to be laughed at.” 

The revolution, deprived of its leader, 
ran wild meanwhile. An account of the 
scene at Worms, with Luther's speeches, 
and woodcut illustrations, was printed on 
broadsheets and circulated in hundreds of 
thousands of copies. The people were like 
schoolboys left without a master. Con- 
vents and monasteries dissolved by them- 
selves ; monks and nuns began to marry; 
there was nothing else for the nuns to 
do, turned, as they were, adrift without 
provision. The mass in most of the 
churches in Saxony was changed into 
a communion. But without Luther it 
was all chaos, and no order could be 
taken. So great was the need of him, 
that in December he went to Witten- 
berg in disguise; but it was not yet safe 
for him to remain there. He had to re- 
treat to his castle again, and in that com- 
pelled retreat he bestowed on Germany 
the greatest of all the gi ts which he was 
able to offer. He began to translate the 
Bible into clear, vernacular German. The 
Bible to him was the sole infallible au- 
thority, where every Christian for him- 
self could find the truth and the road to 
salvation, if he faithfully and piously 
looked for it. He had probably com- 
menced the work at the beginning of his 
stay at the castle. In the spring of 1522, 
the New Testament was completed. In 
the middle of March, the emperor’s 
hands now being fully occupied, the elect- 
or sent him word that he need not con- 
ceal himself any longer; and he returned 
finally to his home and his friends. 

The New Testament was printed in 
November of that year, and became at 
once a household bookin Germany. The 
contrast visible to the simplest eyes be- 
tween the tawdry splendid papacy and 
Christ and the Apostles, settled forever 
the determination of the German people 
to have done with the old idolatry. The 
Old Testament was taken in hand at 
once, and in two years half of it was 
roughly finished, Luther himself, con- 
fident now that a special Providence was 
with him, showered out controversial pam- 
phlets, not caring any longer to measure 
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his words. Adrian VI., Clement VII., 
clamored for the execution of the Edict of 
Worms. The emperor, from a distance, 
denounced the new Mahomet. But they 
spoke to deaf ears. The Diet answered 
only with lists of grievances, and a de- 
mand for a free council, to be held in Ger- 
many itself. J. A. FROUDE. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IT was late in October, when summer 
was gone even from the smooth English 
lanes about Sloebury, and autumn, with 
that brave flourish of flags and trumpets 
by which she conceals decay, was in full 
sway over the Scotch hills and moors 
when Lord Erradeen was next heard of 
by those interestedin him. He had gone 
abroad at the end of the season, without 
even returning to Sloebury, to see his 
mother, and very little had been known of 
him during this disappearance. Mrs. 
Methven, it is to be supposed, knew some- 
thing of his movements, but the replies 
she gave to questions addressed to her 
were short and vague. She generally an- 
swered that he was in Switzerland; but 
that is rather a wide word, as everybody 
said, and if she was acquainted more par- 
ticularly with his whereabouts she chose 
to keep the information to herself. And 
in Scotland there was nothing at all 
known about him. All kinds of business 
waited till he should be there, or should 
answer to the appeals made him. Letters 
elicited no reply, and indeed it was by no 
means certain that he got the letters that 
were sent to him. Mrs. Methven writing 
to Mr. Milnathort, avowed, though with 
reserve, that she was by no means sure of 
her son’s address, as he was travelling 
about; and at his club they had no infor- 
mation. So that all the details of the 
management of the estates, about which 
their proprietor required to be consulted, 
had accumulated, and lay hopelessly in 
the Edinburgh office, sometimes arrang- 
ing themselves by mere progress of time, 
though this the angry lawyer, provoked 
beyond measure, would not allow. The 
Williamsons had returned to Loch Hou- 
ran, to their magnificent modern castle 
of Birkenbraes, in August, for the grouse: 
it being the habit of the hospitable mil- 
lionaire to fill his vast house for those 
rites of autumnal observance; but neither 
did they know anything of the wandering 
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peer. “We saw a great deal of young 
Erradeen in London,” Mr. Williamson 
said; “but at the end he just slipped 
through our fingers like a knotless thread.” 
“That seems to be his most prominent 
characteristic,” said Lord Innishouran, 
who for a time flattered himself that he 
had “acquired an influence” over this 
unsatisfactory young man; and the other 
potentates of the county shook their 
heads, and remarked that the Erradeens 
were always strange, and that this new 
man must be just likethe rest. But there 
can be no doubt that, notwithstanding the 
indignant manner in which Katie had 
darted away after discovering the previ- 
ous relations of Walter with Julia Her- 
bert, and hearing Underwood's malicious 
statement that “he must always have 
some one to amuse himself with,” there 
was yet in that little person’s mind a con- 
viction that something more must be 
heard of Lord Erradeen. He would 
write, she thought, when he found that 
she had not waited for any explanation 
from him. It was not possible that after 
the close intercourse that had existed he 
would disappear and make no sign. And 
when this, which she thought impossible, 
really happened, Katie was more surprised 
than she would confess. He had “slipped 
away like a knotless thread.” Nothing 
could be more true than this description. 
From the moment when she turned away 
from him in the great room at Burlington 
House, she had heard or seen nothing 
more of Walter. Whether it was that he 
had been drawn back to his allegiance 
to Miss Herbert—who Katie magnani- 
mously allowed was very pretty — or 
whether he had been affronted by her 
own withdrawal, or whether — which was 
perhaps the most likely of all—he had 
acted on mere impulse without intention 
of any kind, she could not tell. Her 
heart was quite whole, and there was 
not any personal wistfulness in her ques- 
tionings; but she was piqued, and curi- 
ous, and perhaps more interested in Lord 
Erradeen than she had ever been before. 
It was almost a matter of course that 
she should take Oona into her confi- 
dence in this respect. For Oona was 
known, on his first appearance, to have 
“seen a great deal” of Lord Erradeen. 
This she herself explained with some 
eagerness to mean that she had met him 
three times — one of these times being 
the memorable moment of the eviction 
which he had put a stop to, an incident 
which had naturally made a great com- 
motion in the country side. But Mrs. 
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Forrester had never felt the slightest 
reluctance to talk of their intercourse with 
the young lord. She had declared that 
she took a great interest in him, and that 
she was his first friend on Loch Houran: 
and anticipated with cheerful confidence 
the certainty of his coming back, “ more 
like one of my own boys than anything 
else,” she said. The fact that the For- 
resters were the first to know, and indeed 
the only people who had known him, did 
indeed at the time of his first appearance 
identify them with Lord Erradeen in a 
marked way. The minister and the fac- 
tor, though not matchmakers, had allowed, 
as has been said, to steal into their minds, 
that possibility which is more or less in 
the air when youth and maiden meet. 
And there were others who had said — 
some that Oona Forrester would make a 
capital wife for Lord Erradeen, a young 
man who was a stranger in the country; 
some that it would be a good thing for 
Oona to secure, before any one else knew 
him, the best match on the loch; and 
some even, that though Mrs. Forrester 
looked such a simple person, she had her 
wits all about her, and never neglected 
the interests of her family. In the course 
of time, as Lord Erradeen disappeared 
and was not heard of any more, this gos- 
sip drooped and died away. But it left a 
general impression on the mind of the 
district that there was a tie of friendship 
between Lord Erradeen and the ladies of 
the Isle. They had something to do with 
him — not love, since he had never come 
again; but some link of personal knowl- 
edge, interest, which nobody else had: 
any information about him would natu- 
rally be carried there first; and Katie, 
having elucidations to ask as well as con- 
fidences to make, lost no time in carrying 
her budget to the Isle. 

The true position of affairs there was 
unsuspected by any one. The blank 
which Oona had anticipated had closed 
down upon her with a force even stronger 
than that which she had feared. The 
void, altogether unknown to any one but 
herself, had made her sick with shame 
and distress. It was inconceivable to her 
that the breaking off of an intercourse so 
slight (as she said to herself), the absence 
of an individual of whom she knew so 
little, not enough even for the most idioti- 
cal love at first sight, should have thus 
emptied out the interest of life, and made 
such a vacancy about her. It was a thing 
not to be submitted to, not to be acknowl- 
ed.zed even, which she would have died 
sooner than let any one know, which she 
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despised herself for being capable of. 
But notwithstanding all this self-indigna- 
tion, repression, and shame, it was there. 
Life seemed emptied out of all its inter- 
est to the struggling, indignant, unhappy 
girl, Why should such a thing be? A 
chance encounter, no fault of hers, or his, 
or any one’s. A few meetings, to her 
consciousness quite accidental, which she 
had neither wished for nor done anything 
to bring about. And then some strange 
difficulty, danger, she could not tell what, 
in which he had appealed to her for help. 
She would have refused that help to no 
one. It was as natural for her to give aid 
and service as to breathe. But why, why 
should a thing so simple have brought 
upon her all this that followed? She was 
not aware even that she loved the man; 
no! she said to herself with a counte- 
nance ablaze with shame, how could she 
love him? she knew nothing of him; and 
yet when he had gone away the light had 
been drawn out of her horizon, the heart 
out of life. It was intolerable, it was 
cruel; and yet soit was. Nobody knew 
with what a miserable monotony the old 
routine of existence went on for some 
time after. She was so indignant, so an- 
gry, so full of resistance, that it disturbed 
her temper a little, and perhaps the irri- 
tation did her good. She went on (of 
course, having no choice in the matter), 
with all her old occupations just as usual, 
feeling herself in a sort of iron frame- 
work within which she moved without any 
volition of her own. The winter months 
passed like one long, blank, unfeatured 
day. But when the spring came, Oona’s 
elastic nature had at last got the upper 
hand. There began again to be a little 
sweetness to her in her existence. All 
this long struggle, and the slowly acquired 
victory, had been absolutely unsuspected 
by those about her. Mysie, perhaps, 
spectator as servants are of the lite from 
which they are a little more apart than 
the members of a family, divined a dis- 
turbance in the being of her young mis- 
tress who was at the same time her child; 
but even she had no light as to what it 
was; and thus unobserved, unknown, 
though with many a desperate episode 
and conflict more than bloody, the little 
war began to be over. It left the girl 
with a throbbing experience of pain such 
as it is extraordinary to think could be 
acquired in the midst of so much peace, 
and at the same time with a sort of sick- 
| ening apprehension now and then of the 
| possibility of a renewal of the conflict. 





| But no, she said to herself, that was not 
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possible. Another time she would at 
least be forewarned. She would put on 
her armor and look to all her defences. 
Such a cheap and easy conquest should 
never be made of her again. 

She had thus regained the command of 
herself without in the least forgetting 
what had been, when Katie came with her 
story to claim her advice and sympathy. 
Katie came from her father’s castle with 
what was in reality a more splendid equi- 
page than that which conveyed her with 
swift, prancing horses along the side of 
the loch. She came attended by a crew 
of gentlemen, the best in these parts. 
Young Tom Campbell of the Ellermore 
family was her bow oar. He was furthest 
off, as being hopelessly ineligible, and 
not having, even in his own opinion, the 
least right to come to speech of the heir- 
ess, for whom he had a hot, boyish pas- 
sion. Scott of Inverhouran, a Campbell 
too by the mother’s side and not far off 
the head of his clan, was stroke; and 
between these two sat the son of a Glas- 
gow trader, who could have bought them 
both up, and an English baronet who had 
come to Birkenbraes nominally for the 
grouse, really for Katie. Tom of Eller- 


more was the only one of the crew who 
might not, as people say, have married 


anybody, from the duke’s daughter down. 
wards. Katie was accompanied by a mild, 
grey-haired lady who had once been her 
governess, and a pretty little girl of fif- 
teen, not indisposed to accept a passing 
tribute from the least engaged of the 
gentlemen, who was the daughter of the 
same. Katie deposited her companions 
and her crew with Mrs. Forrester, and 
calling Oona aside, rushed up-stairs to 
that young lady’s bedchamber, where it 
was evident nobody could pursue them. 

“Oh, Oona, never mind fhe,” she 
cried. ‘ Your mother will give them their 
tea and scones; but I want you —I want 
your advice —or at least I want you to 
tell me what you think. They will do 
very well with Mrs. Forrester.” Then 
she drew her friend into the little elbow- 
chair in the window, Oona’s favorite seat, 
and threw herself down on the footstool 
at her feet. “I want you to tell me” — 
she said, with a certain solemnity, “ what 
you think of Lord Erradeen.” 

“ Of Lord Erradeen?” said Oona faint- 
ly. She was taken so completely by sur- 
prise that the shock almost betrayed her. 
Katie fixed upon her a pair of open, pen- 
etrating, brown eyes. They were both 
fair, but Oona was of the golden tint, and 
Katie of a less distinguished light brown- 
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ness. Katie, with her little profile some- 
what blurred and indistinct in the outlines, 
had an air of common sense and reason, 
while Oona’s was the higher type of po- 
etry and romance. 

“Yes; you know him better than any 
one about here. But first, I will tell you 
the circumstances. We saw a great deal 
of himin London. He came everywhere 
with us, and met us everywhere ——” 

* Then, Katie,” cried Oona, with a little 
burst of natural impatience; “ you must 
know him a great deal better than I.” 

Said Kate calmly —“I ama quite dif- 
ferent person from you, and I saw him 
only in society. Just hear me out, and 
you will know what I mean. People 
thought he was coming after me. I 
thought so myself more or less: but he 
never said a word. And the last night 
we met another girl, who got hold of him 
as some girls do—you know? Oh, not 
taking his arm with her hand, as you or 
I should do, or looking at him with her 
eyes; but just with a fling, with the whole 
of her, as those girls do. I was disgust- 
ed, and I sent him away. I don’t think 
yet that he wished it, or cared. But of 
course he was obliged to go. And then 
Captain —I mean one that knew him — 
told me—oh, yes, he was like that; he 
must always have some one to amuse 
himself with. I would not see him after: 
I just came away. Now what does it 
mean? Is he a thing of that sort, that 
is not worth thinking about; or is he — 
oh, no, Iam not asking for your advice: 
I ask you what you think.” 

Oona was not able to quench the agita- 
tion that rose up in her heart. It was 
like a sea suddenly roused by an unfore- 
seen storm. 

“ T wish,” she said, “ you would not ask 
me such questions. I think nothing at 
ali, I—never saw him —in that light.” 

“What do you think?” said Katie, 
without changing her tone. She did not 
look in her friend’s face to make any dis- 
covery, but trifled with the bangles upon 
her arm, and left Oona free. Asa matter 
of fact, she was quite unsuspicious of her 
companion’s agitation; for the question, 
though very important, was not agitating 
to herself. She was desirous of having 
an unbiassed opinion, but even if that 
were unfavorable, it would not, she was 
aware, be at all likely to break her heart. 

Oona on her side was used to having 
her advice asked. In the interval she 
schooled herself to a consideration of the 
question. 

“I will tell you, Katie, how I have seen 
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him,” she said, “here with my mother, 
and among the poor cotters in the Truach 
Glas. Howcould I tell from that how he 
would behave to a girl? He was very 
pretty with my mother. I liked him for 
it. He listened to her and did what she 
told him, and never put on an air, or 
looked wearied, as gentlemen will some- 
times do. Then he was very kind to the 
cotters, as I have told you. To see them 
turned out made him wild with indigna- 
tion. You may judge by that the kind of 
man he was. It was not like doing them 
a favor; it was mending a miserable 
wrong.” 

“1 have heard all that before,” said 
Katie, with a slight impatience, “ but what 
has that to do with it? You are telling 
me facts, when I want your opinion. The 
one has nothing to do with the other. I 
can put this and that together myself. 
But what I want is an opinion. What do 
a think? Don’t put me off any longer, 

ut tell me that,” Katie cried. 

“ What do you want my opinion about ?” 
asked the other, with also, in ber turn, 
some impatience in her voice. 

Then Katie ceased playing with her 
bangles, and looked up. She had never 
before met with such an unsatisfactory 
response from Oona. She said with a 
directness which denoted a natural and 
hereditary turn for the practical, “ Wheth- 
er he will come; and if he comes, what it 
will be for?” 

“He will certainly come,” said Oona, 
“because he must. You that have lived 
on the loch so long — you know what the 
lords of Erradeen have to do.” 

“ And do you mean to say,” cried Katie 
with indignation, ‘ that an old, silly story 
will bring him — and not me? If that is 
your opinion, Oona! Do you know that 
he is a man like ourselves? Lord Innis- 
houran thinks very well of him. He 
thinks there is something in him. For 
my part, I have never seen that he was 
clever; but I should think he had some 
sense. And how could a man who has 
any sense allow himself to be led into 
that?’ She jumped up from her seat at 
Oona’s feet in her indignation, “ Per- 
haps you believe in the warlock lord?” 
she said, with fine scorn. “ Perhaps he 
believes in him? If Lord Erradeen should 
speak of that to me, I would laugh in his 
face. With some people it might be 
excusable, but with a man who is of his 
century! The last one was a fool — 
everybody says so: and had his head full 
of rubbish, when he was not going wrong. 
By the by!” Katie cried —then stopped, 
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as if struck by a new thought which had 
not occurred to her before. 

“What is it?” said Oona, who had 
been listening with mingled resignation 
and impatience. 

“When we took Lord Erradeen up he 
was with that Captain Underwood, who 
used to be with the old lord. I told him 
you would be sorry to see it. Now that I 
remember, he never asked me the reason 
why; but Captain Underwood disap- 
peared. That looks as if he had given 
great importance to what I said to him. 
Perhaps after all, Oona, it is you of whom 
he was thinking. That, however, would 
not justify him in coming after me. J am 
very fond of you, but I should not care to 
be talked about all over London because 
a gentleman was in love with you /” 

Oona had colored high, and then grown 
pale. “You will see, if you think of it 
that you must not use such words about 
me,” she said, with an effort to be per- 
fectly calm. “There is no gentleman in 
—as you say—with me. I have never 
put it in any one’s power to speak so.” 
As she spoke it was not only once but a 
dozen times that her countenance changed. 
With a complexion as clear as the early 
roses, and blood that ebbs and flows in 
her veins at every touch of feeling, how 
can a girl preserve such secrets from the 
keen perceptions of another? Katie kep 
an eye upon her, watching from under her 
downcast eyelids. She had the keenest 
powers of vision, and even could under- 
stand, when thus excited, characters of a 
higher tone than her own. She did not 
all at once say anything, but paused to 
take in this newidea and reconcile it with 
the other ideas that had been in her mind 
before. 

“ That is very funny,” said Katie, after 
an interval. “I never thought anything 
dramatical was going to happen to me; 
but I suppose, as they say in books, that 
your life is always a great deal more near 
that sort of thing than you suppose.” 

“ What sort ot thing?” said Oona, who 
felt that she had betrayed herself, yet was 
more determined than ever not to betray 
herself or to yield a single step to the 
curiosity of the world as embodied in this 
inquiring spirit. She added, with a little 
flush of courage, “When you, a great 
heiress, come in the way of a young lord, 
there is a sort of royal character about it. 
You will— marry for the sake of the 
world as well as for your own sake; and 
all the preliminaries, the doubts, and the 
difficulties, and the obstacles that come in 
the way, of course they are all like a 
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This interruption will be the 
The course of 


” 


romance. 
most delightful episode. 
true love never did run —— 

“Oh stop!” cried Katie, “ that’s all so 
commonplace. It is far more exciting 
and original, Oona, that we should be 
rivals, you and 1.” 

“You are making a great mistake,” said 
Oona, rising with the most stately gravity. 
“I am no one’s rival. I would not be 
even if—— But in this case it is absurd. 
I scarcely know Lord Erradeen, as I have 
told you. Let us dismiss him from the 
conversation,” she added, with a move- 
ment of her hands as if putting something 
away. It had been impossible, however, 
even to say so much without the sudden 
flush which said more to the eyes of 
Katie, not herself addicted to blushing, 
than any words could do to her ears. 

“Itis very interesting,” she said. “We 
may dismiss him from the conversation 
but we can’t dismiss him from life, you 
know. And if he is sure to come to Kin- 
loch-houran, as you say, not for me, nor 
for you, but for that old nonsense, why 
then he will be—— And we shall be 
forced to consider the question. For my 
part, I find it far more interesting than I 
ever thought it would be. You are proud, 
and take it in King Cambyses’ vein. But 


I’m not proud,” said Katie, “I am a stu- 


dent of human nature. It will take a 
great deal of thinking over, and it’s very 
interesting. 1 am fond of you, Oona, and 
you are prettier and better than I am; but 
I don’t quite think at this moment that 1 
will give in even to you, till——” 

“If you insist on making a joke, I can- 

not help it,” said Oona, still stately, “but 
I warn you, Katie, that you will offend 
me.” 
“Oh, offend you! Why should I of- 
fend you?” cried Katie, putting her arm 
within that of the Highland princess. 
“It is no joke, it is a problem. When I 
came to ask for your opinion I never 
thought it would be half so interesting. 
If he has good taste, of course I know 
whom he will choose.” 

“ Katie!” cried Oona, with a violent 
blush, “if you think that I would submit 
to be a candidate—a competitor — for 
any man to choose “i 

**How can you heip it?” said Katie 
calmly. “It appears it’s nature. We 
have a great deal to put up with, being 
women, but we can’t help ourselves. Of 
course the process will go on in his own 
mind. He wiil not be so brutal as to let 
us see that he is weighing and consider- 
ing. And we can have our revenge after, 
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if we like: we can always refuse. Come, 
Oona, I am quite satisfied. You and me, 
that are very fond of each other, we are 
rivals. We will not say a word about it, 
but we’ll just go on and see what will hap- 
pen. And I promise you I shall be as 
fond of you as ever, whatever happens. 
Men would say that was impossible — 
just as they say, the idiots, that women 
are never true friends. Zhat is mere 
folly; but this is a problem, and it will be 
very interesting to work it out. I wonder 
if those boys have eaten all the scones,” 
Katie said, with the greatest simplicity, as 
she led Oona down:stairs. She was so 
perfectly at her ease, taking the command 
of her more agitated companion, and so 
much pleased with her problem, that 
Oona’s proud excitement of self-defence 
melted away in the humor of the situa- 
tion. She threw herself into the gaiety of 
the merry young party down-stairs, among 
whom Mrs. Forrester was in her element, 
dispensing tea and the most liberal sup- 
ply of scones, which Mysie, with equal 
satisfaction, kept bringing in in ever fresh 
supplies, folded in the whitest of napkins. 
Katie immediately claimed her share of 
these dainties, intimating at once, with 
the decision of a connoisseur, the kind she 
preferred, but when supplied remained a 
little serious, paying no attention to “the 
boys,” as she, somewhat contemptuously, 
entitled her attendants, and thinking over 
her problem. But Oona, in her excite- 
ment and self-consciousness, ran over 
with mirth and spirits. She talked and 
laughed with nervous gaiety, so that 
Hamish heard the sound of the fun down 
upon the beach where he watched over 
the boats, lest a passing shower should 
come up and wet the cushions of the mag- 
nificent vessel trom Birkenbraes, which 
he admired and despised. ‘ Those Glas- 
cow persons,” said Hamish, “not to be 
disrespectful, they will just be made of 
money; but Miss Oona she’ll be as well 
content with no cushions at all. And if 
they’ll be making her laugh that’s a good 
thing,” Hamish said. 


From Temple Bar. 
MRS. DELANY IN IRELAND. 

OuR monarchs of the Stuart dynasty 
had no stauncher adherents among their 
subjects than the Granvilles. Sir Bevil 
Granville was killed while fighting in the 
royal cause, at a skirmish at Lansdowne, 
in 1643. His sons, John and Bernard, 
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took a prominent part in bringing about 
the Restoration, and were conspicuously 
rewarded for their services. But never 
were the members of the family in greater 
favor than during the reign of Queen 
Anne. In addition to other benefits con- 
ferred on them, her Majesty appointed 
George Granville treasurer of the house- 
hold, and created him a peer with the title 
of Lord Lansdowne. On his brother 
Bernard, she bestowed a good post at 
court; and she added the name of Ber- 
nard’s elder daughter, Mary Granville, to 
a list of well-born young women, aspi- 
rants to the duties and emoluments of 
maids-of honor. 

The queen’s death made a grievous 
change in their fortunes. Both Lord 
Lansdowne and his brother lost their 
court appointments; and, the year after 
the accession of George I., the former was 
committed to the Tower, on a charge of 
favoring the cause of the Pretender. 
Meantime, Bernard — who, since the loss 
of his post, was mainly dependent on his 
brother’s bounty — resolved to move into 
the country for the sake of economy. But 
so suspicious was the Whig government, 
that he had difficulty in effecting his pur- 
pose. It was rumored that he was “se- 


cretly leaving the kingdom,” and by order 


of Lord Townshend, secretary of state, 
he was placed under temporary arrest on 
the very morning he had fixed for his de- 
parture. However, as the account he 
gave of his intentions proved satisfactory, 
he was soon set at liberty. 

It was a small house near Broadway in 
Gloucestershire, called Buckland, that he 
had chosen as his abode. He travelled 
with his wife and two daughters, the Mary 
already mentioned, and a younger girl 
Anne. His two sons, both under age, 
were left at school. It took the travellers 
five days to reach their destination, pro- 
ceeding as they did in a heavy coach 
drawn by six horses, over the worst 
possible roads. As it was the month of 
November, Buckland was not looking its 
best, though it occupied a pleasant situa- 
tion, commanding the golden Vale of 
Evesham. Bernard Granville, fortunately 
for himseif and those about him, was of 
a cheerful disposition. His tastes were 
domestic, and he sought no pleasures but 
those which his own fireside, and the so- 
ciety of his family, afforded him. With 
Mrs. Granville, it was different. The 
change ia her husband’s circumstances, 
and the advantages thereby lost to their 
children, tempted her sometimes to re- 
pine. ‘Their daughter Mary was now 
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fifteen, having been born in the year 
1700. She had been brought up princi- 
pally by her aunt, Lady Stanley, wife of 
Sir John Stanley. The Stanleys, who 
lived in town, counted most of the fine 
folk and celebrities of the day among 
their acquaintances, and in such society 
Mary had early acquired a taste for Lon- 
don life. The prospect, too, of being at 
some future time a maid-of-honor, was 
the source of many bright dreams. She 
was not a little dejected, therefore, when 
she turned her back on all this, and set 
out for distant Gloucestershire. But 
youth is quick at adapting itself, and she 
soon grew to love her country home. 
Her time was fully occupied. She con- 
tinued her studies under her father’s 
supervision, read aloud to the others, 
practised the harpsichord, and did much 
needlework. Of an evening she was 
called on to make up a party of whist 
with her parents and the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. Trethaway Tooker, a sin- 
gular person, with little of the clergyman, 
but much of the buffoon, in his conversa- 
tion, 

The winter passed, and as the spring 
advanced, Buckland began to unfold new 
beauties every day. A swiftly rushing 
stream murmured through an elm copse 
to the right of the house, between banks 
starred with primroses. In the copse 
there was an arbor with a bench in it, and 
thither Mary often bent her steps. Little 
did she imagine, as she conned her book, 
or listened to the mingled music of birds 
and stream, that she was soon to awake 
an ardent passion in the breast of a 
stranger. Yetsoit proved. There came 
to stay —or rather to hide —at the rec- 
tory, a young gentleman named Twyford, 
who had taken part in a wild scheme to 
restore the Pretender. The plot had been 
discovered, and the participators therein 
had separated with ail speed. Young 
Twyford, afraid to go home, sought con- 
cealment with Mr. Tooker, an old college 
friend of his father. He was twenty-two, 
“tall, handsome, lively, and good-hu- 
mored.” Bernard Granville took a fancy 
to the youth, and asked him constantly to 
Buckland, the result being that Twyford 
fell in love with Mary. He proposed for 
her to her father, who, though he favored 
the idea, reserved his consent until that 
of the suitor’s parents had been obtained. 
But this was not tobe had. Mary had no 
fortune but her face and her good quali- 
ties, and the Twyfords forbade their son, 
with many threats, to continue his ad- 
dresses. Regardless of consequences, 
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the young man begged that a private mar- 
riage might be permitted ; but to this the 
Granvilles could not agree. It is improb- 
able that Mary’s affections were to any 
degree, if at all, engaged in the affair, 
though she liked Twyford well enough as 
afriend. Itwas otherwise withhim. He 
returned home broken-hearted ; and when, 
later on, he heard of her marriage, he was 
stricken with palsy, and died within a 
year. 

Mary’s uncle, Lord Lansdowne, who, as 
already stated, was committed to the 
Tower in 1715, was released in February, 
1717. He had five years previously mar- 
ried Lady Mary Thynne (ée Villiers), 
daughter of the first Lord Jersey, and 
widow of Mr. Thomas Thynne. This 
lady shared her husband’s captivity in the 
Tower. On being liberated, they went to 
Longleat, in Wiltshire, at which splendid 
residence Lady Lansdowne —as mother 
and guardian of the youthful owner, Lord 
Weymouth, then only seven years old — 
had the right to live. Fresh from the re- 
striction of a prison, they were eager for 
pleasure and luxurious living. They en- 
tertained with great magnificence. Their 


house was always full: a private band was 
in attendance, and there was dancing 
every night. 


Their niece, Mary Granville, living 
simply and peacefully at Buckland, was 
invited to come and share in these festivi- 
ties. Quitting her mother and sister with 
regret, she proceeded under her father’s 
care to Longleat, where she met with a 
cordial reception. Her fatherspent some 
days there, and then went home, leaving 
her behind. 

Mary had now just entered her eigh- 
teenth year. She was pretty and, for a 
young person of that day, highly edu- 
cated. Lord Lansdowne, a most finished 
gentleman, and a poet as well,* was en- 
chanted with her. Nor did commendation 
only come from him. Compliments were 
paid her on all sides. 

One day, when the gay party at Long- 
leat were assembled at dinner, about three 
o’clock P.M., there arrived a Mr. Pen- 
darves, a Cornish gentleman, and friend 
of Lord Lansdowne, who was on his way 
up to London on horseback. Floods of 
rain were falling, and the appearance of 
the visitor, as he was ushered into the 
dining-hall, caused much surprise. 

* Pope had a high opinion of Lord Lansdowne’s 
— and dedicated to him his ‘ Windsor 

orest. Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, considers 
that his lordship had ‘*no ambition above the imitation 


of Wailer, of whom he has copied the faults, and very 
little more.” 
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I expected [says Mary] to have seen some- 
body with the appearance of a gentleman, when 
the poor, old, dripping, almost drowned crea- 
ture was brought into the room, like Hob eut 
of the well. His wig, his coat, his dirty boots, 
his large unwieldy person, and his crimson 
countenance, were all subjects of great mirth 
and observation to me. 


Another of the party, young Henry 
Villiers (a brother of Lady Lansdowne), 
who, it appears, “had wit and malice,” 
was equally amused by the Cornishman’s 
uncouth figure, and turned him openly 
into ridicule. It was given out that Mr. 
Pendarves intended resuming his journey 
next day, as he had urgent business to 
transact in town. The next day came, 
and the next, and he still remained. He 
was often closeted with Lord Lansdowne ; 
but, at other times, the person he singled 
out for notice was Mary. This she at 
first refused to see; yet it soon became 
only too evident what his behavior meant. 
She conceived the strongest aversion to 
the man, and was at no pains to conceal 
it. He was sixty years of age, “took a 
vast quantity of snuff, which gave him a 
dirty lock,” and was otherwise obnoxious. 
Whenever he entered a room where she 
was, she decamped at once, taking care to 
let him see that it was from him she fled. 
If he followed, she escaped into the 
grounds, alone, or with any companion 
she met, her admirer being too stout and 
gouty to start in pursuit. She even tried 
the plan of wearing what dresses and 
colors became her least, in the hope of 
shocking his esthetic sense. The device, 
though ingenious, did not repel him. To 
increase her perplexity, she felt a convic- 
tion that her uncle not only approved his 
friend’s pretensions, but would do all in 
his power to advance them. She sought 
sympathy and advice from her aunts, Lady 
Lansdowne and Miss Elizabeth Granville, 
the latter a maiden sister of Lord Lans- 
downe’s. Neither from the first, who was 
giddy and worldly, nor yet from the sec- 
ond, who was sour and severe, did she 
receive one crumbof comfort. They told 
her she was silly, and must allow her 
friends to judge what was best for her. 

One night [writes Mary in her autobiography] 
at one of our concerts, all the company (I sup- 
pose by agreement) went into the room where 
the music was performed, which was next to 
the drawing-room. I got up to follow them, 
but my uncle called me back. My spirits fore- 
boded what he was about to say, and when he 
bid me shut the door, I turned as pale as death. 
He took me by the hand, and, after a very pa- 
thetic speech of his love and care of me, and 





of my father’s unhappy circumstances, my own 
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want of fortune, and the little prospect I had of | 
being happy if I disobliged those friends that | 
were desirous of serving me, he told me of Mr. 
Pendarves’s passion for me, and his offer of | 
settling his whole estateon me, He then, with | 
great art and eloquence, told me all his good | 
qualities and vast merit, and how despicable [ | 
should be if I could refuse him because he was 
not young and handsome. 


These were not days when girls were 
allowed to have wilis of their own. Obe- 
dience to parents, or those who filled their 
place for the time, was expected from all. 
Poor Mary shed some pardonable tears, 
but submitted dutifully to her uncle’s 
wishes. Mr. Pendarves was accepted 
for her; and her parents were summoned 
from Buckland to assist at the wedding, 
which was celebrated soon after with 
much parade. “ Never,” she asserts, when 
recalling this scene, ‘was woe dressed 
out in gayer colors; and when I was led 
to the altar, I wished from my soul I had 
been led, as Iphigenia was, to be sacri- 
ficed.” She generously dissembled her 
own grief as much as possible, lest the 
sight of it might cause distress to her 
father and mother, who loved her fondly. 

After their marriage, the Pendarveses 
remained for some weeks at Longleat, 
and then set out for Cornwall. They 
were accompanied by Mary’s elder broth- | 
er, young Bernard Granville, a lad of fif- 
teen, whose lively companionship, it was 
thought, would be a solace to his sister. 
They took a whole fortnight in reaching 
home, for Mr. Pendarves, proud of his 
blooming bride, paid visits to several 
friends on the way, so as to introduce her 
to them. The roads were execrable, and 
their carriage was several times over- 
turned. When at length they got to Ros- 
crow, the bridegroom’s residence, Mary 
was dismayed by its gloomy, ruinous as- 
pect. “I was led,” says she, “into an old 
hall that had scarce any light belonging 
to it. On the left hand of it was a par- 
lor, the floor of which was rotten in places, 
and part of the ceiling broken down; and 
the windows were placed so high that my 
head did not come near the bottom of 
them.” For all that, nothing could have 
been more charming than the situation. 
From the upper windows there was a 
beautiful view, including the towns of 
Penryn and Flushing, Pendennis Castle, 
and the fine harbor of Falmouth. Mary 
by degrees grew accustomed to the place, 
and enjoyed some long rides and rambles 
in the neighborhood with her brother. | 
The neighbors, though not, as a rule, well- | 
disposed towards her husband, were won | 
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by her modest courtesy. Mr. Pendarves 
improved a little on acquaintance. He 
was kind to her; but when suffering from 
gout, as was often the case, he was as 
morose as possible. His jealousy, too, 
was easily aroused. Some two months 
after settling at Roscrow, they went to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Basset, at Tehidy 
Park. Their reception was frigid enough 
at first, for Mrs. Basset (Mr. Pendarves’s 
neice, and heiress presumptive to Ros- 
crow) was displeased at her uncle’s mar- 
riage. So was Mr. Basset, who loved 
money; however, finding Mrs. Pendarves 
an attractive woman, and believing him- 


|self, in spite of advancing years, to be 


irresistible, he besieged her with atten- 
tions. Though Mary paid no particular 
heed to Mr. Basset’s fascinations, her 
husband took fire at once, lectured her 
severely, and treated her to a prolonged 
fit of sulks. 

In time, Bernard Granville had to leave 
on his return to college. After his de- 
parture, nothing could have been more 
monotonous than his sister’s existence. 
She was perpetually nursing Mr. Pen- 
darves through attacks of gout, reading 
to him, writing for him, or working in 
silence while he prosed or dozed. In the 
third year of their marriage, he found it 
necessary to go to London on business, 
and it was arranged that, during his ab- 
sence, her father, mother, and _ sister, 
should come and stay at Roscrow. “Oh, 
happy year!” she exclaims. ‘ That made 
some amends for what | had suffered.” 
In such society, time sped by all too 
swiftly. At last Mr. Pendarves, still de- 
tained in London, desired his wife to join 
him. She found him settled at a house 
in Rose Street, Hog Lane, Soho, in poor 
health and the lowest spirits. His dejec- 
tion was principally caused by the state 
of his affairs, which, though described as 
so flourishing at the time of his marriage, 
were really much involved. He adopted 
a not unusual method of drowning care. 
He repaired as often as he could to cof- 
fee-houses — institutions which answered 
to our clubs at the present day — and was 
induced by his sottish acquaintances 
there to drink deep. Many a time was 
he led home intoxicated, between a cou- 
ple of his servants, after passing the 
whole night in carousing. In 1724, he 
died rather suddenly. Shocked Mary 
was by this event, but to say that she was 
inconsolable would be untrue. ‘“ My nat- 
ural good spirits,” she tells us, “time, and 
finding myself freed from many vexations, 
soon brought me to a state of tranquillity 
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I had not known for long.” She was left 
far less well off than her friends expected. 
A modest jointure—some £400 a year 
—was hers. Mr. Pendarves, it is said, 





had made a will leaving her his estates in | 


Cornwall; but as he died before signing 
it, they descended to Mrs. Basset. 
During the early years of her widow- 
hood, Mrs. Pendarves found a home with 
Sir John and Lady Stanley. When not 
with them, she was visiting her mother at 
Gloucester, for Mrs. Granville — herself 
now a widow —had left Buckland and 
settled there. The Stanleys were anxious 
that their niece should re-marry suitably ; 
but past experience in matrimony had 
made her difficult to please, and above all 
things cautious. She sought not admir- 
ers. “I will have you know,” she remarks 
to her sister,* “that I have a forbidding 
way, and make them keep their distance.” 
Yet in this armor of indifference there 
Was a spot uncovered, and thereat Cupid 
discharged an arrow which went home. 
She had for some time been acquainted 
with Lord Baltimore,t whom she de- 
scribes as ‘very handsome, genteel, po- 
lite, and unaffected.” That she yielded 
her heart, by insensible degrees, wholly 
to him, there can be little doubt ; it seems 
likely, too, that at first he was sincerely 
devoted to her. In the progress of a lin- 
gering courtship, he discovered that she 
was far poorer than he had been led to 
suppose. This cooled his ardor, and, in 
the end, he threw her over in a manner 
peculiarly heartless. Lady Stanley’s 
death occurred about the sametime. The 
double blow prostrated Mary, and she lay 
ina nervous fever for several days. In 
her illness, she was tenderly nursed bya 
friend of hers, Miss Donnellan, a daughter 
of a former lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer in Ireland. Miss Donnellan, 
older than her friend by some years, seems 
to have been a woman of good sense, 
large sympathy, and amiable disposition. 
She carried Mary off, when sufficiently 
recovered, to Richmond, and did all she 
could to divert her thoughts from recent 
troubles. In this she almost succeeded ; 
but finding the cure still incomplete, she 
insisted on taking her to Ireland, and try- 
ing what an entire change of air and scene 
would do. Her brother-in-law, Dr. Clay- 
ton, had been just appointed Bishop of 
Killala, and, with Mrs. Clayton, had taken 
up his abode in Dublin. As Miss Don- 
nellan’s proposal was followed by a press- 
* Anne Granville, afterwards Mrs. Dewes. 


t The Calverts, Earls of Baltimore, are a family now 
extinct. 
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|ing invitation from the bishop and his 
| wile, Mary agreed to make the journey. 
| _ Everybody who knows Dublin, knows 
| St. Stephen’s Green, commonly called 
Stephen’s Green, or still more:commonly 
|—by citizens of the baser sort — Ste- 
|phens’s Green. It is reputed the largest 
| square in Europe, being a good English 
‘mile in circumference. Many are the 
changes it has undergone since first laid 
outin 1680. At the present time itis a 
fine unenclosed recreation ground, well 
planned, and well tended; but when Mrs. 
Pendarves first saw it, its appearance was 
different. The centre was a swamp 
where, in winter, a quantity of snipe con- 
gregated.* A double row of spreading 
lime-trees bordered its four sides, one of 
which, known as Beaux Walk, was a favor- 
ite lounge for fashionable idlers. Here 
stood Bishop Clayton’s residence, a large 
building, with a front (according to Mrs. 
Pendarves) like that of Devonshire House 
in Piccadilly. It was splendidly furnished. 
The owners lived in a style which proves 
that Irish prelates of that day were not all 
given to self-abnegation, and mortification 
of the flesh. At a review in the Phoenix 
Park, Mrs. Clayton’s equipage was almost 
as grand as that of the lady lieutenant. 
She gave crowded assemblies every 
Wednesday, and treated her guests to 
cards, music, and an abundant supper. 

Mrs. Pendarves, when she landed on 
Irish soil, determined to leave all bitter 
memories behind, and freely enjoy what 
innocent pleasures camein her way. She 
was attracted by the Irish. ‘There is a 
heartiness among them,” she declares, 
“that is more like Cornwall than any I 
have known, and great sociableness.” In- 
stead of remaining among them for six 
months, as she had intended, she re- 
mained eighteen. Dancing was her de- 
light, and dancing was a more serious un- 
dertaking then than it is now. Dancers 
set about their work with an earnestness, 
an energy, worthy of a nobler cause. “ We 
began before eleven, and held briskly to 
it till half an hour after two,” writes she, 
referring to one of the many balls she at- 
tended. ‘We were nine couple of as 
clever dancers as ever eye beheld, though 
I say it that should not.” 

She was present ata ball given by the 
lord lieutenant, and the Duchess of Dor- 
set, at the Castle in March, 1732, and was 


* Harris, in his “* History of Dublin,” alludes to the 
presence of swamp and snipe in the middie of the 
| green, as **an agreeable and most uncommon circum 





stance, not to be met with perhaps in any other great 
| city in the world.” 














there a witness of a most undignified 
scramble among the guests. The supper- 
room, it would seem, had been prepared 
upon a novel plan by order of the duchess, 
who rejoiced in novelties. <A holly-tree, 
illuminated by innumerable wax tapers, 
stood in the centre. This was encom- 
passed by a solid circle, formed of tables 
groaning beneath the most tempting vi- 
ands: then came a space occupied by ser- 
vants; and then a second rampart of ta- 
bles, on which it was intended that the 
good things should be consumed. A ru- 
mor of these preparations reached the 
ball-room, and inflamed the minds of the 
impetuous and the greedy. Our fair in- 
formant gives us a vivid picture of the 
result; — 


When the doors were first opened, the hurly- 
burly is not to be described : squalling, shriek- 
ing, all sorts of noises; some ladies lost their 
lappets, others were trod upon. Poor Lady 
Santry almost lost her breath in the scuffle, 
and fanned herself two hours before she could 
recover herself enough to know if she was dead 
or alive. I and my company were more dis- 
creet than to go with the torrent: we staid till 
people had satisfied their curiosity and hunger, 
and then took a quiet view of the famous tree 
which occasioned more rout than it was worth. 


At length the season with its riot and 
racket came to an end, and Mrs. Pen- 
darves was not sorry to set out with the 
bishop and Mrs. Clayton for his lordship’s 
diocese, Killala, in County Mayo. They 
proceeded by easy stages, halting at sev- 
eral country houses on the way. At 
Dangan, in Meath, the home of the Wes- 
leys—or Wellesleys, as they now call 
themselves — they spent some agreeable 
days. The house is now a ruin, silent 
and sad; but in 1732, there were few 
merrier abodes to be found in Ireland. 
Everything that art, assisted by money, 
could achieve, had been done to embellish 
the grounds. There were avenues closed 
by temples, that looked very well at a dis- 
tance, but rather less well when you 
approached them; mounds crowned by 
obelisks commemorating nothing in par- 
ticular; groves inhabited by nude nymphs 
benignly indifferent to variations in cli- 
mate. There were no less than three 
canals, and a lake twenty-six acres in ex- 
tent. On these floated boats and barges 
of all sizes, and — wonder of wonders ! — 
a man-of-war in miniature, complete in 
every detail. Within the mansion, Mr. 
Wesley,* the owner, provided for the 
comfort and diversion of his friends. 


* He was grandfather of the first Duke of Welling- 
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There is a charming large hall with an organ 
and harpsichord, where all the company meet 
when they have a mind to be together, and 
where music, dancing, shuttlecock, draughts, 
and prayers, take their turn. The hours for 
eating are ten, three, and ten again. 


Our travellers were quite as hospitably, 
though less grandly, entertained else- 
where. Many of the residences she saw 
struck Mrs. Pendarves as mean and 
poorly furnished. But the owners, she 
says, “ make it up in eating and drinking. 
I have not seen less than fourteen dishes 
of meat for dinner, and seven for supper, 
during our journey.” To this the condi- 
tion of the peasantry afforded a painful 
contrast. “ The poverty of the people, as 
I have passed through the country, has 
made my heart ache. I never saw great- 
er appearance of misery.” Killala was 
reached at last. It was the bishop’s first 
visit, and he and his companions were 
favorably impressed by the place. The 
house was an unpretending edifice, but 
roomy and in good repair. A modest 
little church did duty for a cathedral, and 
there, in place of the chanting of a choir, 
was hymn-singing of a primitive sort. 
The month of June was almost over, and 
the weather was superb. Mrs. Pendarves, 
with her usual companions (Misses Don- 
nellan and Forth, and the bishop’s chap- 
lain), were out of doors all day. What 
delightful rambles they had along the 
shores of the bay, what explorings of 
mysterious caves, what scrambles over 
rocks, what pleasant rests in some chosen 
spot, whence they could watch the long 
Atlantic rollers crashing on the beach! 
The annual fair of Killala took place dur- 
ing their stay. There were horse-races 
on the strand, followed by contests of 
various sorts. It happened to be Mrs. 
Clayton’s birthday. She attended the 
races in her coach-and-six. Afterwards, 
she and the other ladies, having tricked 
themselves out in all their finery, took 
their seats on a row of chairs before the 
episcopal residence. The townspeople 
then approached, to make Mrs. Clayton 
their compliments, which she received 
very graciously. A bonfire and illumina- 
tions brought the fun to an end.* 


ton, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, and 
the first Lord Cowley. 

* Sixty-six years Jater, Killala was the scene of dif- 
ferent doings. In August, 1798, a force of a thousand 
French, under command of General Humbert, landed 
there, in order to assist the rebellion. As their ap- 
pearance was unexpected, there were only a handful 
of Leinster fencibles, and the local yeomanry, to op- 
pose them. ‘These made some show of resistance, but 
finally took to their heels, while the general proceeded 
to install himself, his staff, and the prisoners he had 
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Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, 
Mrs. Pendarves had made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Delany, a senior fellow of 
Trinity College, and a man of considera- 
ble note both as clergyman and scholar. 
He was then unmarried, and living with 
his friend Dr. Helsham, a physician of 
eminence, at a villa they had built close 
to Glasnevin. As it was their joint prop- 
erty, they named it Hel-Del-Ville; but 
the first syllable — having, as we are in- 
formed, a ‘strange association” — was 
dropped, and the name became Delville. 
Dr. Helsham’s share in the property 
ceased in 1732, in which year Dr. Delany 
married Mrs. Tennison, a wealthy widow. 
When this happened, Mrs. Pendarves was 
at Killala, and in one of her letters to her 
sister, she makes passing mention of the 
event. The Delanys were in a position 
to be hospitable, and they gave dinner- 
parties at which all the notabilities of 
Dublin, headed by Dean Swift, appeared 
inturn. In January, 1733, Mrs. Pendarves 
and Miss Donnellan dined with them, and 
met Swift, Lord Orrery, Dr. Helsham, 
and Miss Frances Kelly, a young lady 
with whom the Dean of St. Patrick’s was 
carrying on the same sort of intellectual 
flirtation as he had done with the unhap- 
py Esther Vanhomrigh. Mrs, Pendarves 
listened with pleasure to the brilliant con- 
versation going forward, hardly venturing, 
herself, to make a remark. Yet without 
her knowing it, the dean was observing 
her approvingly. She met him again be- 
neath the same roof, soon after, and made 
progress in his favor. 





He was in very good humor [she writes]. 
He calls himself my ‘ master,” and corrects 
me when I speak bad English, or do not pro- 
nounce my words distinctly. I wish he lived 
in England: I should not only have a great 
deal of entertainment from him but improve- 
ment. 


Swift, in short, had enrolled her among 
his disciples. She was admitted a mem- 
ber of the so-called ** Witty Club,” of 
which Mesdames Grierson, Pilkington, 
Sican, and Miss Kelly were the female 
lights. Two months later, when she was 


captured, in the bishop’s house, whither a crowd of 
loyal Protestant inhabitants had already fled for refuge. 
Although the general civilly assured them that there 
was no need for alarm, the bishop, his family, and the 
poor people claiming his protection, passed a miserable 
night, crowded together in the attics. ‘* The whole 
house,”’ he says, in an account he wrote of the affair, 
**resounded like a Bedlam, with the loquacity of the 
Frenchmen below, and the shrieks and groans of the 
fugitives above.” Humbert and his followers had but 
a brief success. Soon afterwards, as is well known, 
they surrendered as prisoners of war to General Lake, 
and the excitement at Kiliala subsided, 
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back in England, a correspondence was 
opened between her and the dean, in 
which, as was the custom of the day, 
elaborate compliments were interchanged. 
Swift was accustomed to the kind of in- 
cense which Mrs. Pendarves burnt before 
him; but for her it must have been grati- 
fying to receive such discriminating praise 
as this: — 

Nothing vexes me so much with relation to 
you as that, with all my disposition to find 
faults, I was never once able to fix upon any- 
thing that I could find amiss, although I 
watched you narrowly; for when I found we 
were to lose you soon, I kept my eyes and ears 
always upon you, in hopes that you would make 
some doutade. It is, you know, a French 
word, and signifies a sudden jerk from a horse’s 
hinder feet which you did not expect, because 
you thought him for some months a sober ani- 
mal. This hath been my case with several 
ladies whom I chose for friends. In a week, 
a month, or a year, hardly one of them failed 
to give me a doutade. Therefore I command 
you will obey my orders in coming over hither 
again for one whole year; after which, upon 
the first boutade you make, I will give you my 
pass to be gone.* 


From this time Mrs. Pendarves, with- 
out losing any of her natural cheerful- 
ness, became more serious. It struck 
her that her life hitherto had been in a 
measure trifled away; that there were 
more profitable occupations than dancing, 
dealing cards, or choosing the color of a 
new gown. She set diligently to work at 
the task of self-improvement. She read 
much, and contrived to remember what 
she read; she took lessons in painting, 
for which she had a talent of the first 
order; her music, too, was not forgotten ; 
a graver tone pervaded her letters. She 
entered into the gaieties of London with 
something of her old zest, yet often she 
looked back with yearning to the days she 
had spent in Ireland. 


The cold weather [she writes to Dean Swift] 
has, I suppose, gathered together Dr. Delany’s 
set: the next time you meet, may I beg the 
favor to make my compliments acceptable? ‘I 
recollect no entertainment with so much pleas- 
ure as what I received from that company ; it 
has made me very sincerely lament the many 
hours of my life that I have lost in insignificant 
conversation, 


In a later letter, the following message 
is made the subject of a special post- 
script: — 

I beg my compliments to all friends that re- 
member me, but particularly to Dr. Delany. 


* Extract from letter from the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
dated October 7, 1734. 
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In the absence of any portrait of Patrick 
Delany, or description of his personal 
appearance, there rises to the imagina- 
tion a genial-visaged person, with much 
breadth of body, and expansiveness of 
manner. He spoke with a brogue, no 
doubt; but a brogue, when not noisy, is 
persuasive. At the literary meetings at 
his house, Mrs. Pendarves had been 
struck by the influence his kindness and 
urbanity gave him over the assembled 
wits, who occasionally fell to wrangling. 
The doctor, at the same time, had found 
the English widow as attractive as did all 
who enjoyed the privilege of her acquaint- 
ance. In 1740 he lost his wife. He felt 
the loneliness of his position acutely. He 
had been more than two years a widower, 
when, happening to be in England, he 
plucked up courage to address Mrs. Pen- 
darves a letter, in which he laid himself, 
and all that belonged to him, at her feet. 
Predisposed as she was in his favor, it is 
not surprising that she was moved by his 
urgent, yet modest, appeal. Her heart 
consented unhesitatingly; but the ap- 
proval of relations — mother, brother, 
aristocratic cousins — had to be sought. 
Thence arose obstruction. Dr. Delany, 
though a man of worth, had no ancient 
lineage to boast of. He was, in fact, the 
son of a farmer, and from being a humble 
sizar at Trinity College, had risen to a 
fellowship. She, to whose hand he as- 
pired, could trace her descent from Rollo, 
first Duke of Normandy, and was more 
or less connected with some of the haugh- 
tiest noblesin theland. Mrs. Granville’s 
consent was obtained at last, but not that 
of Bernard Granville, with whom pride of 
birth was a ruling instinct. As this last 
was not absolutely essential, the marriage 
took place quietly in London, in June, 
1743. The Delanys remained in England 
for a year, during which Mrs, Delany lost 
no opportunity of making her husband 
known to her relations and friends — 
even those who had been most strongly 
opposed to her marriage. She exerted 
all her interest among them in his behalf, 
for he had an eye to preferment in the 
Church. Her efforts were rewarded in 
the following year, by his being appointed 
Dean of Down. 

She had a very agreeable recollection 
of Delville, her husband’s residence at 
Glasnevin; but the place appeared to 
have acquired new beauties when she en- 
tered it as its mistress.* It was pleasure 
to roam from room to room, deciding on 
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_* Glasnevin may be considered a classic district, asso- 
ciated, as it is, with the names of Tickell, Addison, 
Swift, Sheridan, Steele, and Parnell, 
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improvements and alterations; to linger 
at the windows which commanded a view 
of Dublin Bay filled with shipping, of 
Dublin itself, and a bold mountain back- 
ground. The garden, too, though limited 
in extent, and formally planned, had its 
charms. Mrs. Delany delighted in sum- 
mer-houses, rustic temples, points of view, 
and such surprises. 


One seat particularly [she writes] I am very 
fond of in a nut grove; also the “ beggar’s 
hut,” which is a seat in a rock; on the top are 
bushes of all kinds, that bend over: it is placed 
at the end of a cunning wild path, thick set 
with trees, and it overlooks the brook, which 
entertains you with a purling rill. The little 
robins are as fond of this seat as we are. It 
just holds the Dean and myself. 


One advantage of the dean’s appoint- 
ment was that it did not oblige him to 
absent himself wholly from Delville. Oc- 
casional visits to Down were of course 
necessary, and on one of these he and his 
wife soon set out. They were distressed 
by the condition in which they found the 
place. The previous dean had spent only 
two days there, during the six years that 
he held his appointment. Numbers of 
the Protestant poor, receiving no attention 
from the perpetual curate, had become 
Dissenters. The church, a fine building, 
seemed in danger of tumbling down, The 
state of the gaol was lamentable, there 
being no provision for a chaplain, to see 
after the spiritual wants of the heathen 
there collected. To the amelioration of 
this state of things the good dean applied 
himself with zeal, and was ably seconded 
by his wife. Pending the erection of a 
Deanery House, they lived at a hired 
place named Hollymount, and there Mrs. 
Delany might often have been discovered 
“stitching at shirts and shifts for the 
poor naked wretches in the neighbor- 
hood.” Meantime, she listened to the 
playing of an Irish harper, who formed 
one of the household. 

But wherever she went, whether on 
journeys to the north, or on occasional 
trips to England, she was never so happy 
as at Delville. There were her friends 
and occupations. She was never for a 
moment idle. When not employed at 
painting, drawing,* or music, she was 
performing miracles of embroidery, or 
decorating her walls and ceilings with 
delicate shell-work of her own invention. 
Nor was she above assisting her maids in 


* Her execution in crayons was not to be matched. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds refused to believe that a copy she 
had made of Furin?’s Sigismunda was not an oil paint- 
ing. The glass, which covered it, had to be removed, 
before he could perceive his error. 
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kitchen and storeroom. With all this 
she found time to discuss the newest 
literature, and write amusing letters by 
every post to her sister Mrs. Dewes. 
In her garden She was equally active, 
and there her industry was rewarded 
by an abundance of fruits and flowers. 
Society, moreover, had its claims, and 
she and the dean entertained liberally. 
We hear of parties of ten, sixteen, or 
even twenty, to dinner at a time. For 
a dozen people, surely this fare seems 
more than enough, — turkeys, partridges, 
pigeons, sweetbreads, boiled neck of mut- 
ton, loin of veal, venison pasty, and col- 
lared pig, not to mention divers sweet 
dishes that make the mouth water to read 
of. The guests at Delville were of every 
grade and age. Now we read of the 
elegant Lord Chesterfield * coming there 
from the Castle to breakfast, admiring the 
grounds, chatting of poets and poetry 
with the dean, and listening enraptured 
(he had no ear for music, be it noted ! ) 
while his hostess fingered the harpsi- 
chord. Again, there is mention of a troop 
of young people bidden to a dance. In 
this Mrs. Delany joined, showing that she 
had lost none of her old agility and grace, 
while the dean looked on, as well amused 
2s anybody. She did all in her power to 
encourage native manufactures. At a 
time when prejudice ran high in favor of 
foreign silks and brocades, she appeared 
at a viceregal reception in an “ Irish pop- 
lin manteau and petticoat, and head of 
Irish work.” Hands were raised in depre- 
cation of such singularity; but her exam- 
ple had its etfect. A rage for poplins and 
Limerick point set in immediately. 

No two people could have been better 
suited to one another than the dean and 
his wife. He treated her with a respect 
that almost amounted to adoration, with a 
grateful tenderness that deepened as time 
went on. That she had no cause to re- 
gret her choice may be gathered from her 
own words : — 

I could not have been so happy with any 
man in the world as the person [I am now 
united to. His real benevolence of heart, the 
great delight he takes in making every one 
happy about him, is a disposition so uncom- 
mon, that I would not change that one circum- 
stance of happiness for all the riches and great- 
ness in the world. 


They had been nine years married, when 
the sunshine of their life was clouded by 
the dean’s becoming involved in a worry- 
ing law-suit with the relatives of his first 


* He was appointed viceroy in 1745. 
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had left 
act which 
certain of the Tennison family could not 
getover. At length they brought a charge 
of “ spoliation ” against him, alleging that 
he had suppressed, or made away - with, an 
important paper connected with the de- 


wife, Mrs. Tennison. That lad 
him the bulk of her property, a 


ceased’s will. The dean, it is needless 
to say, was guiltless of any such deed; 
but proof of his innocence was not im- 
mediately forthcoming. The Tennisons 
went to law. The case came on in the 
Dublin courts, and dragged its slow length 
over six years. It went against the de- 
fendant in Ireland; but an appeal was 
made to the English House of Lords. 
They ruled, in the end, that a compromise 
should be come to between the contending 
parties. This decision, together with the 
heavy law expenses incurred in the suit, 
greatly impoverished the dean. His char- 
acter, however, was wholly cleared from 
the imputation the Tennisons thought to 
cast on it. 

During this period of protracted anxiety, 
Mrs. Delany displayed a cheerfulness, a 
hopefulness, truly admirable. Above all 
things she prized her husband’s integrity. 
- Surely,” she exclaims, “the dean’s inno- 
cence and worth must prevail at last!” 
So they did, but not before her heart had 
been sorely wrung. Far keener sorrows 
soon followed. Mrs. Dewes, who had 
been for long an invalid, died in 1761. 
Some time before, the good dean himself 
had had a stroke of paralysis, which left 
him sadly broken. In 1768, he too paid 
the debt of nature. 

After this, Delville — “that sweet dwell- 
ing,” as she calls it — was sold, and Mrs. 
Delany lived either at her own house in 
St. James’s Place in London, or at Bul- 
strode in Buckinghamshire, the home of 
her most cherished friend, the Duchess of 
Portland. She and the duchess were in 
perfect sympathy. ‘Their friendship was 
of old standing. Their tastes were alike, 
as were their studies, occupations, and 
accomplishments. The fact of circum- 
stances having so long kept them apart, 
seemed but to strengthen the bond be- 
tween them now. Mrs. Delany’s indus- 
trious habits did not relax as she grew 
old. She was already in her seventy- 
second year when she commenced, more 
by accident than design, the formation of 
her remarkable Flora, which consisted of 
models of flowers cut out in paper leaf by 
leaf, shaped, colored, and put together, in 
such exact imitation of nature, that it was 
difficult to tell the false from the real. In 


the space of ten years, working only at 
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odd moments, she had completed nine 
hundred and eighty plants, and the work 
was then only abandoned from failing 
sight. Nobody but one with her taste, 
neatness of hand, accuracy of eye, and 
knowledge of botany, could have wrought 
so thoroughly. The performance gained 
her no little fame. 

George III. and Queen Charlotte often 
came over from Windsor to visit the 
Duchess of Portland at Bulstrode. There 
Mrs. Delany was presented to their Maj- 
esties, who took a strong interest in her 
from the first, and showed her an affec- 
tionate attention infinitely to their credit. 
When death deprived her of the duchess, 
their kindnesses redoubled. The king 
assigned her, for her use as a summer 
residence, a furnished house at Windsor, 
adjoining the entrance to the Castle. He 
also, as her means were limited, conferred 
on her a pension of £300 a year out of 
the privy purse. He and the queen used 
to visit her daily, without ceremony. 
“They take me as they find me,” she 
writes, “not suffering anybody to give me 
notice of their being come.” 

In August, 1787, the year before her 
death, she dictated a letter to one of her 
old Irish friends, Mrs. F. Hamilton, in 
reading which, we come across the follow- 
ing charming scene: — 


Most evenings, at half an hour past seven, I 
go to Miss Burney’s apartment ; and when the 
Royal Family return from the terrace, the King 
or one of the Princesses (generally the young- 
est, Princess Amelia, just four years old) comes 
into the room, takes me by the hand, and leads 
me into the drawing-room, where there is a 
chair ready for me by the Queen’s. A vacant 
chair is left for the King whenever he pleases 
to sit down on it. 


And so, while she sits between the king 
and queen, with little Princess Amelia 
standing at her knees and gazing up fondly 
into her face, we will leave the venerable 
Mrs. Delany. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE FIRST WARNING. 


In the poem of “ The Three Warnings,” 
ascribed to Mrs. Thrale, but concerning 
which it is ungallantly suggested, since it 
is “‘so inferior to her other compositions,” 
that Johnson must have helped her in it, 
there seems to me an error or two, even if 
he did. The hero, Dodson — was ever 
such a name given to hero before? —is 
first presented to us as a “ jocund bride- 
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groom,” who, when Death looks in upon 
him, very naturally observes : — 


Young as I am, ’tis monstrous hard. 

My thoughts on other matters go ; 

This is my wedding day, you know. 
Moved by this argument, Death promises 
not to call again for some time to come, 
and in the mean time to send “three 
warnings beforehand.” He calls in Dod- 
son’s eightieth year — a proof of modera- 
tion on the part of his gris!y majesty 
which is not appreciated. 


**So soon returned !” old Dodson cries, 
“So soon d’ye call it ?”” Death replies ; 
“Surely, my friend, you're but in jest ; 
Since I was here before 
Tis six-and-thirty years at least, 
And you are now fourscore.” 


So that the poetess makes the “jocund 
bridegroom” no less than forty-four on 
his marriage day — presumably his first 
one. This is surely not poetical justice 
—to the bride. Moreover, Mrs. Thrale 
makes another and a graver error in the 
character of her first warning; which she 
makes to be lameness. This is not in 
accordance with the experience of human 
life at all. It should have been failure of 
memory; and if Dodson had been half as 
sharp as Dodson and Fogg were, he might 
have pleaded it with success. When 
Death reminded him of his previous visit, 
he should have boldly said that he had no 
recollection of the circumstance, and in- 
sisted on a written notice and starting de 
novo. 1 have no doubt whatever that, 
except in cases of chronic rheumatism or 
of intoxication, one’s memory goes before 
one’s legs. And even while we possess 
it, how partial it is! The scientific writ- 
ers upon this subject take little note of 
this, and seem to attribute its absence in 
certain particulars to disease; but, if so, 
there must be a good many diseased 
memories. For my own part, I have 
never been able to remember a single 
date, save that of the Battle of Hastings, 
for which a verse in Valpy’s “ Chronolo- 
gy — 
In years one thousand and sixty-six 
Since Christ in Bethlehem’s manger lay, 


gave me a particular clue; and the year 
1830, which has a special significance for 
me, as being the epoch in which (as I 
have been informed) I myself began to 
“flourish.” 

Cross-examination in a court of justice 
has always its terrors; for what chance 
has even the most blameless life against 
the insinuations of a brutal and chartered 









slanderer? but for me it would be destruc- 
tion, since, though I remember the occur- 
rence of things, I have not the slightest 
idea as to when they occurred; not only 
within a week, or a month, or a year, but 
within a decade. Such a question as 
“Now, on your oath, sir, was it not in 
May, 1870, that you made the first attempt 
to poison your grandmother?” would 
paralyze me at once. I should not only 
not know whether it was in May or March, 
but should be unable to indicate the date 
within ten years. The circumstance itself 
would no doubt recur to me on having my 
mental elbow thus brutally jogged, but as 
to when it took place, I should be power- 
less to help even my own counsel. If the 
judge insisted, he would have to take his 
choice between 1066 and 1830, and fix the 
month as he liked. There must be an 
immense number of people in the same 
unhappy position as myself in this respect, 
and | can’t imagine what they do under 
such circumstances. 

In a recent trial, some poor wretch sub- 
jected to this torture, which is really very 
similar to the old “pressing to death,” 
produced in despair a diary. It was of 
course at once suggested that it was 
forged. Perhaps it was; but who can 
blame him? I can ¢magine dates myself, 
though I can never remember them. On 
the other hand, there are heaps of people 
who seem to remember nothing dé dates. 
They forget the point of their stories alto- 
gether, but have all the chronological de- 
tails at their fingers’ ends, or thereabouts. 
“It was in the autumn of 1846,” they be- 
gin, “and rather late in the autumn: yes, 
it was in October, and severe weather for 
the time of year. 1847, as you no doubt 
remember (they turn to me for corrobora- 
tion; I gasp and nod), was particularly 
mild in its autumn,” etc., etc. 

Good heavens! In what pigeon-holes 
in their minds do they keep such a fact 
as that, and why do they keep it? It is 
this sort of memory which, like a bad 
shilling, never leaves its possessor. Age 
cannot impair it, nor custom stale its in- 
finite inutility. On the other hand, their 
memory upon other matters leaves them, 
as it leaves me, long before their legs. I 
have a relative who has so many nephews 
and nieces that she can’t count them, and 
makes no effort to do so, but with whom 
the recollection of 1846 as distinguished 
from 1847 with its mild autumn is quite 
distinct. If an expectant juvenile comes 
to see her, he is welcomed cordially: 
“ My darling child, how well you are look- 
ing, and how good it is of you to come 
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and see your old auntie!” Then after 
the cake and wine have been partaken of, 
and the two half-crowns in a piece of sil- 
ver paper duly pocketed, she inquires 
with tender curiosity, “ And now, my dear, 
who are you?” I have not got to that 
stage yet myself, but that is what I am 
coming to. 

People don’t lose their memory all of 
a sudden, of course. The commencement 
of its failure is with the small cards of the 
plain suits: nobody (but your partner) 
thinks much of that; but when it comes 
to the large cards and the trumps, you 
had better sit out and content yourself 
with watching the play. Your own part 
in the game of whist (and of life) is over. 
Royal families (because perhaps in their 
case not to know folks is a slight, and 
therefore the art is worth cultivating) are 
said to have “an extraordinary memory 
for faces.” I yield to no crowned head 
in Europe in this particular; I recognize 
with ease, but I cannot identify. A man’s 
face, once seen, becomes familiar to me, 
but not necessarily welcome; I don’t 
know whose it is. It may be my Lord 
Thingamy whom I was so gratified by 
meeting at What-d’ye-call-um’s the other 
night, and who conversed so affably upon 
the weather; or it may be the young man 
who irons my hats at Lincoln and Ben- 
nett’s ; or it may be one of the club wait- 
ers out for a holiday. Or, again, I ma 
connect a man’s face with his individual- 
ity; know him for my friend or neighbor 
perfectly well; but his name escapes me. 
When one’s friend asks to be introduced 
to another hitherto a stranger to him, and 
you can’t do it for the life of you, on 
account of this temporary oblivion, it is 
very inconvenient. There have been occa- 
sions when I have forgotten them both; it 
is then necessary to put on an appearance 
of excessive dox/fomze, clap them each on 
the back, and exclaim, “You two know 
one another by name, of course;” and if 
they don’t it’s unfortunate, but not my 
fault. I can remember good stories ; but, 
unless the persons of whom they are nar- 
rated are necessary to the jest, they are 
very apt to escape me. 

There was one, with more humor than 
grace in it, told of a certain money-lender 
of the last generation. Finding myself 
after dinner next to a man very obnoxious 
to me, but whom, for my host’s sake, I 
wished to treat civilly, I favored him with 
this very anecdote; it was better, under 
these circumstances, than conversation, 
and, dull as he was, I felt it could not fail 
to tickle him. The effect was unmistak- 
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able, but it did not take the shape I ex- 
pected. He grew graver and graver; his 
face became a bluish purple, and his eyes 
slowly pushed themselves out of his head. 
Then suddenly it flashed across me that 
the hero of this very funny, but not com- 
plimentary narrative, was his own father. 
“Well,” he said in an awful voice, as I 
stopped short; “what then?” 

My brow was bedewed with horror, and 
I seemed to see sparks. “ My very dear 
sir,” I said, “ 1 am ashamed to say that I 
have drunka little too much wine. I have 
clean forgotten how the story ended!” 
But I have not forgotten how near I was 
to telling it, nor shall I ever forget it. 

That was an example of memory com- 
ing to the rescue indeed; but sometimes 
it arrives inopportunely. An old ac- 
quaintance of mine who lived in the days 
when George the Third was king, and had 
not a little todo with him, told me the fol- 
lowing story. In those good old days a 
title of nobility was really worth some- 
thing, and fetched a good round sum. My 
friend was the youthful assistant of a well- 
known gentleman, Major D., who dealt in 
such things; and an excellent living he 
made by them. He was “attached to the 
person of his Majesty” (not without rea- 
son), and took advantage of his position 
to recommend his friends (and clients) to 
“the fountain of honor,” who was far from 
being in good condition. He had still his 
wits about him, but not, like his lords, ** in 
waiting.” Sometimes he would sign any- 
thing in the most obliging manner, and 
sometimes refuse to stir a finger, and 
make the most embarrassing inquiries. 
The major’s business, therefore, though 
very lucrative when all things went right, 
was a speculative one, and exposed to con- 
siderable risks. One day there was a 
baronetcy “on,” for which a celebrated 
maker of musical instruments had under- 
taken to pay handsomely, and the neces- 
sary parchment, duly drawn out, was laid 
before the king. His royal eye, wander- 
ing aimlessly down the page, suddenly lit 
upon the name of the candidate for great- 
ness —some Erard or Broadwood of that 
time — and it evoked a flash of memory. 
“ You’re sure there’s no piano in it?” he 
exclaimed suddenly. His Majesty, who 
was a great stickler for birth, and had a 
corresponding contempt for those who 
made their money by trade, was not to be 
trifled with in such a matter ; and as there 
were a great many pianos in it, the two 
confederates had to hurriedly murmur, 





“We will make inquiries, sire,” and roll 
up the patent. That little gleam of royal | 
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recollection cost the major 5,000/., his as- 
sistant, my informant, his fee, and the 
musical gentleman his baronetcy. 

Judging from my own case, since some 
unlooked-for return of this departing at- 
tribute always delights my soul, the king 
himself must have been pleased. 1 can 
imagine him saying, “ By jingo! I remem- 
bered ¢haz, though ; "and reflecting that he 
was not so very old after all. Unhappily 
there is little comfort to be drawn from 
such occasional resuscitations. It is only 
that “the shadow feared of man” has had 
his attention withdrawn from us for the 
moment (probably to some more advanced 
case), and forgets to beckon with that in- 
exorable finger. It is no use to fight 
against the ebbing wave; yet how some 
people do fight! 

I was once dining with a friend who had 
one other guest, whom I will call B. This 
gentleman, after dinner, became extraor- 
dinarily eloquent upon the agreeable qual- 
ities of a certain Mr. C., who, according 
to his account, had been imported from 
Cornwall to London solely for his conver- 
sational qualities. ‘ His stories,” he said, 
“are simply inimitable.” 

“IT suppose they are Cornish stories,” 
observed our host, who, as a denizen of 
Pall Mall, did not much _ believe, perhaps, 
in provincial celebrities. 

“Not at all,” replied B. indignantly; 
“they are English stories.” This state- 
ment, which suggested that we had 
thought the stories were in old Cornish 
—an extinct dialect—tickled me im- 
mensely; but, being a very well-behaved 
individual, I devoted myself to the bis- 
cuits and kept my eyes on the table. 

“ And have you heard any of these ad- 
mirable narratives ?”’ inquired our host. 

“Yes; lots.” It struck me that the 
word “lots” sounded suspiciously like 
“lotsh ;” but yet it was impossible to im- 
agine L, intoxicated: he not only looked 
as sober as a judge, but he was a judge 
(though, it is true, only a colonial one), 
and, though of heavy build and dignified 
movement, he seemed the last sort of per- 
son to be overtaken by liquor. 

I think our host noticed that something 
was amiss, for he said, “ Won’t you take 
any more wine?” and half rose from his 
chair as if to adjourn to the smoking- 
room. “Let me drink this first,’ said B. 
with judicial gravity, “ before we think of 
any more. That was a speech,” he add- 
ed with a confidential smile, “that was 
made by the old dean of something or 
another to his host when he wanted to 
get him away to the ladies.” Our host 
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hastened to explain that he had no such 
end in view; nor indeed was it possible, 
since we were dining at a club, which 
does not admit the other sex; and, since 
he found himself in for it, returned, rather 
wickedly, as I thought, to the Cornish- 
man and his stories. 

“Perhaps, my dear B., you will be so 
good as to tell us one.” 

“ By all means; I will. It is not the 
best of them perhaps; but it will give you 
an idea of his style.” Then he began. I 
say he began; but in point of fact he 
never left off beginning. ‘There was an 
innkeeper, and a smuggler, and a miner, 
and the first hint of a wreck, but they 
were mere skeletons. The Cornish gen- 
tleman’s style, if it was his style, was 
certainly tedious. It was like drawing an 
immense map of an unknown country for 
our instruction, without so much as a post 
town init. I did not dare look up from 
my plate. I felt myself on the verge 
of an apoplectic fit through suppressed 
laughter, and I knew that my host was 
suffering the same inconvenience; he was 
much fatter, and of necessity touched the 
table, which gently shook in sympathy 
with his inward agonies. Suddenly the 
judge ceased in the middle of a sentence, 
and then, as ill luck would have it, my 
host’s foot (he was stretching his iegs for 
a momentary relief to the mental tension) 
touched my own. Then we both burst 
out into inextinguishable mirth. For my 
part I could not have avoided it had B. 
been the pope. What added to my hilar- 
ity was the desperate efforts of our host to 
apologize, which, themselves interrupted 
by spasms of laughter on his own part, 
were received by B. with imperturbable 
gravity. He did not give one the impres- 
sion of being annoyed at all, but merely as 
biding his time for some full and complete 
explanation. At last his opportunity ar- 
rived, “Iam aware,” he said, “ my good 
friends, that I have somehow forgotten 
the point of what I give you my honor is 
a most interesting story, but give me one 
more chance.” 

Anything more pathetic I never heard. 
It reduced our mirth to sober limits at 
once, and then he began again. As I live 
by bread (and little else) the innkeeper, 
the smuggler, the miner, and the first hint 
of the wreck that never was to come off, 
were all planned out again, and he came 
to a full stop precisely and exactly at the 
same moment as before. I don’t know 
what powers of narration the Cornish gen- 
tleman really did possess, but I am quite 
certain that no “ twice-told tale” of his or 
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any other person ever evoked such rap- 
turous delight in his hearers as that story 
twice begun and never finished. The 
judge is knighted and sitting thousands 
of miles away presiding over his dusky 
court; but I seem to see him now, imper- 
turbable, bland, and modestly pleading, 
“Give me one more chance.” He had 
confidence in his memory, though it was 
misplaced. 

I remember an equally droll example of 
a gentleman who knew himself better. 
His name was O’Halleron, the greatest 
talker I ever knew, and with an earnest- 
ness and vigor in his tones which, unless 
you knew him, you would have thought 
must needs be accompanied by truth. 
Our host had started some subject on 
which the other at once became amaz- 
ingly eloquent. It reminded him, he said, 
of an anecdote that had occurred to him 
in Paris (with ever so many 7’s) and 
which was calculated to make us die of 
laughing; yet after a burst of about 
twenty minutes he seemed just as far off 
the anecdote as when he began. Of 
course I was all attention and politeness 
—a circumstance which, though I hope 
not uncommon, appeared to tickle my host 
extremely. 

“You amuse me immensely,” he said, 
cutting off the other’s flow of talk at the 
very main, as it were, by addressing me 
with grave directness. ‘ You don’t know 
my friend here, or you would not be in 
such a creditable state of expectation. 
O’Halleron begins all right, you know — 
his intentions are honorable enough — but 
after the first few minutes he altogether 
forgets what it was he purposed to talk 
about. Atthis very moment he has not 
the faintest idea where he started from, 
or where he is going to.” 

As there was an awkward pause, during 
which the conversationalist turned exceed- 
ingly red, I hastened to interpose. 

*1’m quite sure,” I said with a courte- 
ous air, “that Mr. O’Halleron knows per- 
fectly well what anecdote he was about to 
tell us.” 

“ Begad, I don’t, though,” said O’Hal- 
leron; ‘* 1’ve forgotten all about it.” 

He was, it seemed, perfectly aware of 
the loss of his memory, and had learned, 
not indeed to do without it, but to use 
some substitute of imagination or fancy, 
just as, when one has but one leg, one gets 
a thing of cork and wires, instead of flesh 
and blood, to supply its place. 

In the scientific treatises on the failure 
of memory, some very curious specific ex- 
amples are given. Thus one gentleman 
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could never retain any conception of words 
beginning with the letter @ (such as his 
debts for instance); while with another 
the figure 5 had utterly lost its signifi- 
cance.* This latter catastrophe would be 
serious toa whist player, since he would 
never know when he had won a game; 
but otherwise the blank seems endura- 
ble. What would be much more curious 
would be the losing sight of number one, 
which, however, up to our last moments 
(and indeed in those especially) is never 
forgotten. 

Of course there are exceptions as re- 
gards this first hint of mental decay. It is 
even stoutly asserted by some persons that 
the loss of memory arises merely from dis- 
use. It is only, they argue, in youth, in 
most cases, that we attempt to learn things 
* by heart” at all, while, when we grow old, 
we delegate the duty of remembrance to 
others. Ifwekept it up, the faculty would 
not desert us. A corroboration of this 
pleasant theory is found in Mr. Samuel 
Brandram, who, though not apparently in 
his premicre Jeunesse, exhibits a stupen- 
dousness of recollection infinitely more 
marvellous, because accompanied by the 
acutest perception, than that of the most 
Calculating Boy. One of my favorite 
nightmares — I have a whole stud of them 
— is to dream that I am standing before 
a distinguished audience, including her 
Majesty and the royal family, who are 
awaiting a reading from Shakespeare 
without book; the indispensable glass of 
water is on the table with which I just 
moisten my lips, and then when I attempt 
to open them I find it has been a draught 
of Lethe. Every word of what I came to 
say has fled from my mind. I gasp and 
tremble; everybody becomes excited and 
impatient: in vain I attempt to conciliate 
them by offering to state accurately and 
offhand the date of the Battle of Hastings. 
There is a sort of O. P. riot, the distin- 
guished audience rise e# masse, tear up 
the benches, and make for me in the 
order of precedence; I wake in a par- 
oxysm of terror, and — instantly forget all 
about it. 


* Hence, perhaps, the origin of the term “spoilt 
fives,’’ the meaning of which | could never understand. 


From The Novelty Magazine. 
TERRA COTTA. 


TERRA COTTA has been the means, and 
singularly the only means, of giving us in- 
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formation respecting Grecian wealth and 
civilization. The digging out of Grecian 
terra cotta has most assuredly thrown 
light upon the history of that country. 
Homer, in his Iliad, sings of the pottery 
shown during the Trojan war, ending 
with the final destruction of Troy: and 
Dr. Schliemann, in his wonderful narra- 
tive, testifies to the fact that the terra 
cotta ornaments found upon the Hill of 
Hissarlik must have formed some part of 
the pottery collection of King Priam, so 
that we have every reason to believe that 
terra cotta flourished fully three thousand 
years ago. In fact, the history of terra 
cotta is lost in remote antiquity. In Egypt 
we find an old legend that Hun, the Great 
Spirit, formed the heavens and the earth, 
and then, with his pottery wheel, brought 
into shape a man. Numerous legends 
and antiquarian discoveries prove that 
the origin of the artis prehistoric. Mr. 
Leonard Horner discovered fragments of 
terra cotta in goed preservation in his ex- 
cavations at Memphis, so deep below the 
deposits of the Nile that he gives them an 
age of thirteen thousand years. Such 
dates of course are open to objection; but 
we have in the British Museum various 
relics of Egyptian art of the third or fourth 
dynasties, two and three thousand years 
before Christ — vases and tablets in- 
scribed with records of the age. These 
were introduced into the graves as his- 
toric links between the dead and future 
generations. The early Egyptian potters 
were slaves, and their skill was rude; but 
the clay was very good, dark red or yellow 
in color, and must have been well pre- 
pared and fired, as its nature remains un- 
changed to the present day. The most 
interesting remnants of these remote pe- 
riods come, as stated before, from Greece; 
but Assyria also contributes most inter- 
esting examples, where terra cotta tablets 
were used for all the purposes for which 
we should use paper, cards, and books. 
Some twenty thousand of these tablets 
exist in the museums of Europe, inscribed 
with the annals of passing events, title- 
deeds, almanacs, letters, medical recipes, 
and admission tickets to the play and 
other public exhibitions. These are made 
of the finest clay, and mark the Assyrian 
pottery as superior to the Egyptian. The 
dates are often indistinct, but probably 
they belong to periods anterior to the fall 
of Nineveh. We have also many fine sam- 
ples of early Babylonish terra cotta, prin- 
cipally coffins and sarcophagi, with figures 
in das relief, always of a pale straw color. 
Biblical history and mythology furnish 
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repeated records of the antiquity of this 
art, and prove that the mode of production 
at its origin has been handed down and is 
still preserved in our own days. The pot- 
tery of China is a striking evidence of 
this. There factories are now at work 
which date back two thousand years, and 
where the present appliances are but little 
altered from those illustrated in their early 
rude sketches. The art and its simple 
appliances have been taught by the never- 
dying voice of tradition. Time will not 
permit us to dwell on the various develop- 
ments of the ceramic art made by the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Etruscans, 
all of whom have left us vast and valued 
samples for our instruction and admira- 
tion, showing a great improvement in 
artistic skill over the earlier nations, but 
maintaining the previous modes of work- 
ing. One important step is claimed by 
the Corinthians, viz., the art of modelling 
figures. Greeks and Romans lay claim 
to the invention, but the evidence is not 
clear. Figures have mostly been de- 
stroyed by the barbaric races, and so we 
cannot trace their origin as we can with 
vases and tablets. The life-sized figure 
of Mercury in the Vatican Museum and 
some large statues in the museum at Na- 
ples are all of terra cotta, and are prob- 
ably Grecian. Also the famous torso in 
the British Museum is a fine sample of 
early modelling in terra cotta. The 
Greeks had no red clay, and most of their 
works are colored. The ancient statues 
used by the Romans to adorn their tem- 
ples were made of terra cotta; but it is 
said that many of these were purchased 
from the Greeks and Etruscans, Proba- 
bly this is true in the days of the repub- 
lic, as art then fell to a low ebb. The 
Romans kept up, however, a very large 
manufactory of terra cotta at Samos until 
the fall of the republic. We may con- 
clude this part of our subject by giving to 
Egypt and Assyria the credit of ceramic 
birthright, and to Greece, Etruria, and 
Rome the credit of educating and culti- 
vating the art. Greece seems to have 
made the greatest developments in mod- 
elling in statues and in das reliefs. The 
Etruscans stand the highest in beauty of 
shape and form. With the fall of these 
nations, terra cotta degenerated rapidly, 
and during the Middle Ages was every- 
where at its lowest ebb. From the four- 
teenth century various new industries 
sprang up and came into fashion, taking 
the place of the older production. The 
Della Robbia ware of Italy, the Faience 
of Palissy, and the subsequent porcelain 
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works of Naples, Nuremburg, Dresden, 
Sévres, Chelsea, and Worcester, present 
to us clay in its new combinations, having 
lost all its natural characteristics and its 
original type. These are all beautiful, 
very useful; all have their page in his- 
tory, their place in art, their own especial 
value and merit — only let us understand, 
they are no longer,“ burnt earth.” They 
are not ferra cotta, and should not, there- 
fore, be classed with samples of our man- 
ufactory. The two should not be com- 
pared, to the detriment or advantage of 
either. Each has had, and has still, its 
use and its beauties. Terra cotta has 
played an important part in the world’s 
history. By its help we learn much of 
ages that are gone, and of dynasties that 
have been swept away. On tablets of 
terra cotta we find inscribed details that 
happened thousands of years ago, and 
these tablets have withstood, without 
change, the wear and tear of ages, and 
being of small intrinsic value, have es- 
caped the destructive hands of war. The 
more we know of this simple substance, 
the more we dwell on its hidden merits 
and its unfolding secrets of the past, the 
more we must admit its claim on our ad- 
miration. Dr. Gillow, in his admirable 
address delivered some years since at 
Torquay, describes ferra cotta as a com- 
pound Italian word meaning literally earth 
burnt or baked. The writer, however, 
ventures to think that the word is derived 
from the Spanish, for this reason — that 
the ancient Spanish writers use the word 
exactly as spelt in describing the magnifi- 
cent spoils of pottery captured from the 
Moors when driven out of Spain. How- 
ever, in its generic sense it might be 
translated into the English term “ earthen- 
ware.” Clay is certainly the one condition 
of earth able to hear hard firing. Clay is 
one of the results of the disintegration 
and attrition of the various primary rocks. 
Chemically it is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina, containing in its purest form 
nearly fifty per cent. of silica, forty of 
alumina, and the rest of water. Natural 
clay is plastic from the combined water, 
but produces no change chemically. This 
brings us to the true definition and expla- 
nation of our subject. Terra cotta com- 
prises all clay productions, whether for 
useful, artistic, or decorative purposes, 
where the original nature of the clay is 
preserved — consolidated, but not intrin- 
sically altered, by fire, save in the loss of 
its combined water. Here rests its spe- 
cial characteristic, its correct definition, 
its essential difference, from the many 
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forms of stoneware and from porcelain, 
all of which have clay for their basis, but 
in which, from various chemical combina- 
tions, the natural condition is lost at a 
high temperature, and the result is a 
vitrified body. The clay becomes more 
or less converted into glass. These in- 
troductory remarks will remove several 
popular errors. Two points, however, 
require special comment. Many people 
ask, In what does terra cotta differ from 
common flower-pots, bricks, or tiles? The 
difference is rather imaginary than real — 
one of degree only. The finest clay, 
where the silica is in perfect combination 
with the alumina, and where the combined 
water secures a complete plastic mass, is 
most suited for terra cotta productions, 
whereas coarser clay, with free silica in 
the form of sand, does better for brick- 
works. The purest clay is absolutely 
necessary for the former, whereas the 
impurity of lime, etc., does not injure the 
latter productions. Many people suppose 
that terra cotta must be more or less red 
in color. They call a vase, a jug, etc., 
terra cotta, because it is red, and any 
work of art not of this tint they would 
hesitate to designate. This is a fallacy. 
The color is an accident, and not a con- 
dition of terra cotta clay. It depends 
only on a stain caused by the presence of 
oxide of iron, which in some localities, as 
in Devonshire, gives a charm and charac- 
ter not only to the clay, but to the earth 
generally. The largest terra cotta and 
brick works are found in the coal districts, 
notably in the County of Durham, where 
extensive clay deposits exist between the 
coal measures. Here the color varies 
from every shade of gray, buff, green, 
blue, to brown and black. The purest 
clay known is the white china clay of 
Cornwall and some parts of Devonshire. 
In most countries of Europe the clay 
used for terra cotta manufactures is buff- 
colored ; but this is often stained by artifi- 
cial means to some tinge of red, to meet 
popular prejudice. In no part of the 
world is natural clay found with the deli- 
cate red shade of our Devonshire deposits. 
Marble (to quote Dr. Gillow again) is one 
of the choicest efforts of nature’s power ; 
but marble is scarce, is only suited for 
few purposes, is beyond the reach of the 
many, and can only be worked by the 
exceptional artist. Durable as marble is, 
still it crumbles and decays with the lapse 
of ages, and the fragments that remain to 
us of the past are mute, or at best in- 
distinct, in the history of their origin; 
whereas terra cotta not only has supplied, 
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but can still supply, all mankind with 
what is useful and also beautiful. But 
the vase, the urn, or the tablet, once called 
into life by the potter’s whecl, and stamped 
with its own parentage, can live to tell its 
own story until the end of time. Since 
the days of our great Wedgwood there 
has been a revival in this country and 
through all Europe of terra cotta art; still 
the results have not been thoroughly sat- 
isfactory. The reason probably is that, 
clay being found everywhere, inferior 
clays are used, and so the productions are 
inferior. Only very pure, fine, and per- 
fectly plastic clay is suited for this art, 
and such is still, and ever will be rare, 
and only found in local deposits. 


From The Builder. 
NORWEGIAN BUILDING. 


HAVING seen other countries of a more 
advanced culture than their own, the taste 
for the beautiful was comparatively early 
awakened, resulting in a desire to give 
shape and form to their thoughts and 
ideas, which was most successfully car- 
ried out in the well-known and character- 
istic art of Norwegian wood-carving. 
Owing to the imperfect implements and 
tools of that age, the granite was too hard 
and difficult a material for building and 
ornamental purposes, and the large for- 
ests had to render the necessary material 
instead. In the time of the vikings, Nor- 
way could scarcely boast of any archi- 
tecture. Their dwellings were plain, gen- 
erally consisting of but one large room 
with an earthen floor, in the middle of 
which they built a rude fireplace, and made 
a hole in the roof to allow the smoke to 
escape. It was their ships that they first 
attempted to beautify with ornaments, and 
here their fancy had free scope. After 
the introduction of Christianity, about the 
year 1000, a more developed state of so- 
ciety was established. The first church 
was built in A.D. 996 of timber, on the 
same spot where now stands the cele- 
brated Trondhjems Cathedral. During 
the long struggle between Christianity 
and heathenism, no progress was made in 
the building of churches, and the second 
church was not finished until 1050. This 
church was, however, built of stone. 
About this time Norwegian wood-carving 
made considerable progress, and many of 
the timber churches were decorated with 
ornaments of this kind, In these early 
wooden churches the walls were con- 
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structed by the timber being raised on its 
ends; the outside was covered with deals 
to protect the inmates against the great 
cold. The nave was supported by wood. 
en pillars, and rose considerably above the 
side aisles. Of these ancient and inter- 
esting structures there are still a few 
preserved, of which the churches in Bor- 
gund and Hitterdal are well known to 
tourists in Norway. At the same time 
considerable progress was made in the 
architecture of dweiling-houses, etc. Each 
building had its separate use. The num- 
ber of rooms increased, and they were 
now provided with wooden floors. It is 
only within the last century or two that 
two-storied houses have come into use, 
and are now rapidly supplanting the old 
ones. During the last centuries little or 
no attention has been paid to the ancient 
Norwegian architecture in the construc- 
tion of new houses; but it is a pleasure 
to report that during the last thirty or 
forty years a great revival has taken 
place. Many Norwegian architects have 
done great service by re-introducing the 
old Norwegian style, in which many new 
buildings have now been built and deco- 
rated, and Norway will again respect and 
appreciate its old timber architecture. In 
considering the later and more modern 
architecture, we must strictly distinguish 
between the town and the country. In 
the town the houses are built on the sys- 
tem of flats, and are usually either three 
or four stories high. Brick is now by law 
the material for building in town, and 
nearly all the houses are plastered with 
cement as a protection against cold and 
rain. The last fifty years have also de- 
veloped a stucco architecture, which gives 
the broad streets and the houses a bright 
and clean appearance. But in the coun- 
try timber architecture is still used for 
churches and dwelling-houses. The plan 
of the residence is, as arule, simple. In 
the middle of the house a lobby or small 
hall is arranged, which forms the means 
of communication between the rooms ar- 
ranged around this. As the price of tim- 
ber is cheap, and rates of wages are low, 
we find, as a rule, that the houses are built 
larger than required for actual use. Easy 
access is obtained between the different 
rooms through doors leading direct from 
One room to another to avoid the cold air 
in the lobby. Thus a suite of rooms is 
obtained, which is found to be very con- 
venient and comfortable. Carpets are 
seldom used, but the floors are painted 





and varnished; wainscoting is arranged 
in the best rooms, and the walls are cov- 
ered with deals, which are painted or 
covered with painted canvas. The orna- 
mentation and decoration of the houses 
outside are obtained through the project- 
ing head-pieces of beams, the projecting 
roofs, and the elegant open verandahs. 
The present design of a Norwegian mod- 
ern timber house presents a large and 
more than usually comfortably arranged 
residence in the country. One now in 
course of erection at Osterdalen will form 
the main building in a large group of 
houses. The floor will be fitted with En- 
glish tiles to harmonize with the high 
wainscoting and the painted ceiling. In 
or.e of the broken corners of the large 
parlor is an open fireplace for use in the 
mild weather in the spring, and in the 
other a stove for the severe cold in the 
winter. Wainscoting of wood is arranged 
here as in the other rooms, and the ceil- 
ings are cf ornamental woodwork. Inthe 
dining-room the sideboard is constructed 
in the wall, which has a small opening 
through which the dishes are passed di- 
rect from the kitchen. The house is en- 
tirely built of seven-inch timber, outside 
and inside, covered by deals to resist the 
cold, which a well-built timber house fully 
does. The floor-beams of the first floor 
project, after old Norwegian custom, 
twelve inches out over the ground floor, 
and support the upper walls. Through 
this, variation and ornamentation are pro- 
duced in the elevation, giving the exte- 
rior a striking appearance. The high 
pointed arches of the verandahs under 
the projecting roofs assist also in this, and 
thus depth and a fine variety of light and 
shade are obtained. As arule, the Nor- 
wegian timber houses are light and ele- 
gant, and produce by their warm and 
bright color an attractive appearance. At 
the same time, they are strong and cheap. 
The price of the timber is low, and the 
rates of wages are low, so it is possible 
even for people not so well off to inhabit 
a good and handsome house. “For this 
reason,” says Mr. Lowzow, “I recommend 
these timber houses for use in England, 
to have the houses built in Norway and 
sent here by steamer, where they can 
easily be re-erected. The total cost of a 
timber house will favorably compare with 
the cost of a brick house, besides being a 
much more healthy and comfortable 
abode.” 








